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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Home on a hill... anda beauty, too, since the strength of its structural steel Mattress under pressure. Here, a 65,000-lb. truck rolls over a 

framework allowed the architect greater freedom of design. Being fireproof, | mattress containing innersprings of U’S‘S Premier Spring 

structural steel also makes this home safer. If you want your new home to be Wire . .. and not a Single spring was damaged! No wonder 

more modern, more durable, and a safer place for your family to live, use bedding made with innersprings of this tough, resilient wire 

steel wherever possible. (Photo—Hedrich-Blessing) gives you years of solid comfort. Remember, too, “‘the softest 
thing you can sleep on is steel!”’ 


GI...KP...SS! That’s the story, in letters, 
of this dishpan now being supplied to the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps. When a GI 
has to do KP duty, and wash up after 
chow, he wants a big, sturdy, easy-to- 
keep-clean dishpan that can really stand 
tough going . . . and what could be better 
for the job than strong, sanitary Stainless 
Steel like this? 


Soil conditioner. . . from a steel mill! When 
it comes to adding phosphorus and lime 
to the soil and stimulating better crops, 
a lot of Southern farmers say it’s hard 
to beat Tennessee Basic Slag. A product 
of steel-making in United States Steel’s 
southern mills, Basic Slag is a good ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel’s contribution to 
the progress of southern agriculture. 


, STEEL 


a 
Ye STATES © 


UNITED STATES STEEL sistent ur ite yt st 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Rich Man’s 


Burden... 


It’s nice to be rich, sure. But wealth 
does have its problems, too. 


We know because some of our cus- 
tomers do have a fair amount of 
money, and over the years we’ve come 
to know them pretty well—come to 
appreciate a few of their problems. 


For one thing, nearly everything 
costs them more. 


From a home and help, through tips 
and taxes... 


From doctors’ bills to lawyers’ fees... 


From college alumni drives through 
the local community chest. 


Small wonder then that most people 
with money are sensibly concerned 
about investing it. They have to take 
more than ordinary care in handling 
their investments . . . must see that 
their capital is well-protected and still 
yields a reasonable income. 


That’s why we’re particularly pleased 
whenever anyone with wealth entrusts 
us with an investment problem. 


Whether it’s planning a complete 
program for any particular sum, . . 


Or giving them all the information 
we can about any stock they’re in- 
terested in... 


Or sending them an up-to-date re- 
port on their entire portfolio. 


We make no charge for any of these 
services either, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. 


If you think we can be of help to 
you, why not come in and discuss your 
situation with me, or simply send me 
a confidential letter. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-49 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 


























A Message from the President: 

During the year ended June 30, 1953, the Company 
achieved satisfactory operating results and at the same 
time inaugurated and carried forward a substantial pro- 
gram of expansion and construction. New highs were at- 
tained in sales and profits. Construction of the Vicksburg 
Works and substantial improvements at three other plants 
proceeded on schedule and will be completed this fall. 
Engineering and preliminary construction work is already 








Spencer reports on a year of progress and advancement 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS OF CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSITION 









under way on the Company’s new polyethylene plant at 
Orange, Texas. 

Substantially all of the Company’s production for the 
current year is already committed under contract. With 
increased production and sales and accelerated activity in 
engineering and research, the present year will be a busy 
one, and should be satisfactory to the Company’s stock- 
holders, customers, suppliers and employees. 
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NET ASSETS employed in the business June 30 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
1 l 
Cash and U. S. Government a a 
Securities $27,254,100 $24,282,629 
Receivables 2,128,030 1,489,848 
Inventories 2,073,696 2,447,283 
Total Current Assets $31,455,826 $28,219,760 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Payables and accruals $ 2,456,347 $ 1,671,186 
Federal and state income taxes 6,329,488 6,571,225 
Total Current Liabilities  $ 8,785,835 $ 8,242,411 
WORKING CAPITAL $22,669,991 $19,977,349 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 32,018,643 22,579,603 
OTHER ASSESTS 870,102 1,632,135 
NET ASSETS EMPLOYED 
IN THE BUSINESS $55,558,736 $44,189,087 





SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30 


NET SALES OF PRODUCTS 


COSTS AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of products sold 


Selling, administrative, and 
other expenses (net) 


Total costs and expenses 


NET INCOME BEFORE TAXES 
TAXES ON INCOME 


NET INCOME 


1953 


1952 





$30,837,455 


$28,771,733 





$15,835,294 
4,514,984 


$14,821,979 
3,298,321 





$20,350,278 


$18,120,300 





$10,487,177 
5,826,000 


$10,651,433 
6,428,000 





$ 4,661,177 


DWIGHT BUILDING 


$ 4,223,433 


Npencer Chemical Comp : 

















SOURCES from which assets were provided June 30 
1953 1952 
BORROWED CAPITAL $25,000,000 $15,000,000 
EQUITY CAPITAL: 
Serial preferred stock, 4.60% 
cumulative $ 7,994,800 $ 8,257,000 
Second preferred stock, 4.50% ; 
cumulative and convertible 6,250,000 6,250,000 
Common stock 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Earnings retained in the 
business 10,756,437 8,946,779 
$31,001,237 $29,453,779 
Less—Preferred stock 
sinking funds 442,501 264,692 
Total Equity Capital $30,558,736 $29,189,087 
TOTAL SOURCES 
FROM WHICH ASSETS 
WERE PROVIDED $55,558,736 $44,189,087 
Pessnessssessesssesseseeeg 
. SPENCER PRODUCTS " 
4 e Anhydrous ° “Mr. NY” . Spencer Chemical 
u Ammonia Ammonium A Company’s 
§ © Refrigeration Nitrate a Report for fiscal 1953 
a Grade Fertilizer © has just been published. 
& Ammonia * 83% ® A copy will be mailed 
a. . Ammonium a 
a * Aqua Ammonia Nitrate g to you on request. 
+ * Methanol Solution s 
x 
@ ° Formaldehyde © FREZALL & 
4 ¢ SPENSOL (Spencer dry ice) © 
G (Spencer nitrogen °* Liquid Carbon 
4 solutions) Dioxide 
H NEW PRODUCTS 
4 * Hexamine * Polyethylene 
oe ee oo Poe ee 





KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


“America’s Growing Name In Chemicals” 
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Sharp Drop Ahead 
For Auto Output? 


Record postwar production and rise in dealers’ stocks 


to a four-year peak suggest that the saturation point 


may be approaching. But any slump would be temporary 


ersistent demand for automobiles 
P at levels far above any ever re- 
corded previously has been an out- 
standing characteristic of the post- 
war period. Before the war, annual 
passenger car output reached four 
million units in only one year, 1929, 
when nearly 4.6 million were turned 
out. But the four million-level was 
closely approached in 1948 and has 
been considerably exceeded in every 
subsequent year. If present schedules 
for the balance of 1953 are realized, 
production will have averaged five 
million cars a year for the seven con- 
secutive years 1947-53, and 5¥2 mil- 
lion for the five years 1949-53. 


45 Million Strong 


The Bureau of Public Roads re- 
cently estimated that over 45 million 
cars would be in use by: the end of 
the year, against 25.8 million at the 
close of 1945. This increase of 19.2 
million vehicles in eight years is equal 
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to the total registrations in 1926, built 
up laboriously over the period of 
more than a quarter-century from the 
time output first began. This factor 
alone suggests strongly that the in- 
dustry is approaching a condition of 
at least temporary market saturation. 

Another consideration pointing in 
the same direction is the excess of 
production over retail sales during 
the past year. From September 1952 
through July of the current year, reg- 
istrations of new cars were below 
factory shipments to domestic dealers 
in every month except May. Exces- 
sive heat, strikes and the fire at the 
General Motors Livonia plant cut 
August output some 13 per cent be- 
low the July level, and according to 
preliminary indications production 
and sales were just about in balance 
for the month. 

Assuming this to be correct, output 
has exceeded retail sales by around 
520,000 cars over the past year. Ac- 


cordingly, dealers’ stocks have ad- 
vanced almost without a break to the 
highest level witnessed since 1949, 
and some have had to resort to rather 
drastic measures in an effort to keep 
their inventories under control. These 
include not only the granting of over- 
generous trade-in allowances—a com- 
mon device during the more competi- 
tive periods in the past—but even the 
sale of new cars from used car lots 
at prices well below list. 

The barometric used car market 
has also been indicating the possibility 
of trouble ahead. Used car prices 
normally perk up seasonally during 
the spring and early summer, but this 
year they declined rather steadily— 
the first such occurrence since the re- 
cession year 1949. Used car sales in 
July were 24 per cent under year- 
earlier levels. 

Despite these bearish indications, 
the industry plans no significant let- 
up in the rate of production. Output 
totaled 4.37 million cars during the 
first eight months, a level slightly ex- 
ceeding the full year total for 1952, 
when NPA production quotas were 
in force. September schedules call 
for 535,000 more, with an average of 
500,000 a month planned for the 
fourth quarter. This would bring the 
1953 total to 6.4 million, second only 
to the 6,675,000 for 1950. It seems 
unlikely that the 6.4 million-car goal 
will actually be achieved, but there is 
little question that 1953 will displace 
1951, with its 5.3 million total, as the 
second highest production year in his- 
tory. 


Outlook Really Black? 


If there should be a significant let- 
down in general business activity over 
coming months, a slump in new car 
sales would be a foregone conclusion. 
But this would be a temporary phe- 
nomenon; for a number of reasons, 
the automobile demand outlook should 
not be considered as black as it is 
sometimes painted. 

It is unsafe to generalize about the 
prospects for the group, for all pro- 
ducers would not be affected equally 
by a moderate decline in demand. 
Recent relatively limited signs of dis- 
tress are concentrated heavily among 
the independents and their dealers; 
demand for most Big Three makes 


has been well sustained. The latter 
Please turn to page 26 
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Container Makers 
In Growth Industry 


Use of tin cans and glass bottles and jars has outpaced 
rate of population gain. Paperboard output, of which 80 


per cent goes for containers and boxes, also is up sharply 


qd paraphrase a slogan of General 
Motors, American industry has 
been making and selling more and 
better products for more people. The 
products are wrapped and shipped in 
containers of glass, metal, paperboard 
and plywood (disregarding wooden 
boxes), and as output and variety has 
increased, so have factory shipments 
of all types of containers. 


Population and Containers 


The rate of population growth, has 
been an important factor. Between 
April 1940 and August’ 10, 1953, 
when U.S. population was officially 
estimated at 160 million, the number 
of consumers increased by 21.5 per 
cent. The container industry, how- 
ever, would have considered itself 
laggard to be satisfied with merely 
this rate of growth. Shipments of 
metal cans (expressed in terms of 
steel consumed in their manufacture) 
have risen by about 82 per cent in 
the meantime. The rate of glass con- 
tainer growth has been even greater— 
a whopping 130 per cent. Manufac- 
turers of fiber containers and boxes 
use about 80 per cent of total paper- 
board output which, between 1940 
and 1953, has increased about 95 per 
cent. 

American industry today is pro- 
ducing many more and better goods, 
and to help accomodate the influx the 
corner grocery has been converted 
into a supermarket carrying not only 
many new types of prepared foods 
but other types of sundries as well. 
Many variety and drug stores. have 
been expanded in the same way. 

Shipments of tin cans have con- 
tinued to gain this year largely be- 
cause of sizable increases in canned 
beer and other non-food items such 
as motor oil, paints, and the aerosol 
pressure can which is appearing on 
millions of retail store shelves as a 
container for insecticides, shaving 
cream, whipped cream for the table, 
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American Can 


and a growing variety of other prod- 
ucts, 

It is notable that the shift. from 
draught beer to the more profitable 
packaged product is continuing. In 
1952, 74.7 per cent of all beer sold 
was packaged. During the first half 
of this year, this ratio has increased 
to 76 per cent. (Two decades ago, in 
1933, only 25 per cent of beer sold 
was bottled for consumption in hotels, 
restaurants and in the home.) Beer 


now accounts for more non-food cans 
than any other item; during the first 
six months beer cans, constituted 39 
per cent of total non-food with ship- 
ments up 18 per cent over last year’s 
similar period. 

American Can, industry leader, 
points out that the canning of food 
pre-sterilized at high temperatures for 
short periods holds promise for the 
packaging of new food products “such 
as. banana puree and whole fluid 
milk.” Research may lead to the use 
of cans for an entire family of new 
products just as dozens of items 
formerly purchased only in a raw 
state or in bulk are now available in 
the ubiquitous tin can. Within recent 
weeks soft drinks in cans have made 
their appearance in various localities. 
Whether or not the canned beverages 
have a potential as great as canned 
beer is something yet to be proved by 
major market tests, but at least two 
companies, Crown Can (Crown Cork 
& Seal subsidiary) and Pacific Can, 
are definitely going after this type of 
business. 


"Point of Sale" Job 


The fast pace of competitive mer- 
chandising is largely responsible for 
the colorful designs of paperboard and 
other fiber packaging. Such contain- 
ers have a job to do at the point of 
sale. Whether or not the contents 
are of equal quality and value, the 
customer often makes his or her se- 
lection according to which package 
has the better appearance. Container 
Corporation turns out millions of such 
packages and cartons each year for 
grocery, drug, variety and department 
store shelves. National Container, us- 


Leading Container Manufacturers 


7—Revenues—, -~——Earned Per Share———, 


(Millions) c—Annual—, -Six Mos, *Divi- Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953  dends Price “Yield 
American Can ...... $570.1 $621.7 $2.75 $2.25 $0.82 $1.01 $1.40 35 40% 
Anchor-Hocking ... 91.7 97.2 2.87 2.64 1.49 1.73 160 26 6.2 
Container Corp. .... 212.6 178.4 5.91 5.01 2.59 2.39 2.75 39 7.0 
Continental Can .... 460.6 476.9 4.61 4.22 1.33 1.91 2.40 54 44 
Crown Cork & Seal. 106.5 104.7 24] 02H OF 6 waa ks 
Gair (Robert) ..... 107.3 107.6 3.77 2.66 1.21 1.48 1.50 18 83 
Gaylord Container . 84.4 85.8 3.39 3.01 1.34 1.30 150 23 6.5 
Hazel-Atlas Glass . 69.9 70.9 1.55 1.36 0.64 0.74 120 18 68 
National Can ...... 323 5 0.85 D2.03 D0.34 0.45 None 12 ... 
National Container . 70.8 53.2 3.09 1.17 0.66 0.64 0.60 10 60 
Owens-Illinois ..... 309.8 293.2 5.57. 5.30 b4.38 b5.59 400 72 56 
Pacific Can ........ 24.1 26.5 2.02 1.64 N.R. c0.25 0.60 14 43 
Thatcher Glass .... 2.1 27 1.99 1.45 b1.07 b1.82 1.00 13 7.7 





* Paid in 1952 or current indicated annual rate. a—Dividend action deferred July 24, 1952. b—12 
months ended June 30. c—Five months to May 31, end of new fiscal year. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not 


reported. 
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ing the slogan: “Corrugated Packag- 
ing Tells, Impels, Sells,” fashions cor- 
rugated boxes as many-sided travel- 
ing billboards, displaying advertising 
messages wherever they go. This type 
of packaging also is designed to help 
retailers sell their products. Fiber- 
board tomato boxes, and melon sepa- 
rators for freight car shipping are 
among recent developments. 

Despite the progress made by tin 
cans in packaging many products for- 
merly sold only in glass, the glass 
container industry has little to worry 
about since new products lending 
themselves to visible merchandising 
are turning up all the time. In the 
food line, soluble coffee has recently 
become a big seller while powdered 
tea and liquid tea concentrate have 
made their appearance more recently. 
Dry milk solids such as Pream are 
going into both glass and tin con- 
tainers, and frozen foods in glass are 
being tried out. Dietetic beverages 
(such as No-Cal) in one-way bottles 
constitute another new and big-sell- 
ing item. More kosher foods are being 
packed in glass. Liquid starch and 
detergents, and home permanent kits 
are among the newer non-food items 
that are being effectively merchan- 
dised in glass. 


Glass vs. Other Materials 


Advantages of glass over other 
types of containers, as the industry 
likes to point out, are visibility of 
contents on the grocery or pantry 
shelf (can see how much has been 
used on the latter), a screw cap clos- 
ure, and a wholly inert material which 
is immune from any possible adultera- 
tion of contents. With glass container 
shipments up 8.4 per cent during the 
first six months of 1953, the industry 
is well on the way to a new record 
this year, eclipsing that of 1946. 

Supporting the industry’s generally 
improved results so far this year com- 
pared with similar 1952 interim peri- 
ods are high level consumer incomes 
and spending and an improved living 
standard over pre-World War II 
years. Suppliers of packaging essen- 
tials with the best long-term records 
are American Can and Continental 
Can, Anchor-Hocking Glass, Hazel- 
Atlas Glass, and Owens Illinois, all 
of which merit investor interest from 
the standpoint of income with further 
growth prospects ahead. 
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Better Times for Celanese 


Recent results have shown significant improvement and 
further gains are probable on increased buying of yarn 


and fiber and growing volume of plastics and chemicals 


he recent six-months’ report of 
Celanese Corporation of America 
reveal a significant improvement in 
results following a poor final quarter 
last year and a slow start in the 
March quarter of 1953. As compared 
with the 1952 first half—also a de- 
pressed period for the company— 
sales showed a 45 per cent increase 
while the earnings gain was even 
greater. Pre-tax income outpaced the 
year-earlier figure by nearly 11-to-1, 
while net, after a $6.2 million tax 
provision (vs. $10,000 a year ago), 
was greater by more than 5.5-to-1l. 
The company’s principal products 
include acetate yarn and staple, rayon, 
and various organic chemicals and 
plastics. Output of the non-textile 
items recently comprised approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of total volume, 
but this ratio is bound to increase. A 
Linden, N. J., manufacturer of poly- 
ester plastics was purchased some 
four months ago, and tank car ship- 
ments of vinyl acetate from a new 
chemical plant in Texas began the last 
week in June. A growing volume of 
these and other products is sold to a 





Celanese Corporation 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- -—Price Range~ 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $040 None 23 —8 
1932.. N.R. 0.38 None 54Z— &% 
1937.. $34.0 0.82 $090 16%— 5% 
1938.. 33.1 D004 None 10%— 3% 
1939.. 41.4 1.22 a0.20 12%— 5% 
1940.. 50.7 136 a050 144—8 
1941.. 71.5 141 080 1l11%— 7% 
1942.. 862 137 080 11%4— 6 
1943.. 946 1.13 080 16%—10% 
1944.. 101.7 1.15 a0.20 16%—12% 
1945.. 1042 1.13 080 265%—14% 
1946.. 135.2 2.36 090  3354—18% 
1947.. 181.1 3.83 130 28%—17% 
1948.. 230.4 661 2.20 3914—22 
1949.. 171.3 3.19 240  34%4—23% 
1950.. 2325 639 255 477%—29% 
1951.. 202.7 3.56 3.00 58%4—43% 
1952.. 166.7 0.77 2.25 515%4—33% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1952.. $72.3 D$0.21 en Saleh he Gh aie 
1953.. 97.7 0.70 b$1.00 b385%—22Y. 





a—Plus stock. b—Through September 9. D-— 
Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


complete cross-section of industry at 
large. 

An upward trend in rayon and ace- 
tate shipments has, however, been the 
leading factor in lifting results this 
year. Domestic shipments of the man- 
made fibers increased nearly 25 per 
cent during the first six months com- 
pared with the year-earlier period. 
Meanwhile, output of rayon and ace- 
tate broad woven goods has been 
rising. Celanese indirectly benefits. 
having sold its two plants which 
turned out woven fabrics and which 
were in competition with the com- 
pany’s own customers. ( Woven fabric 
activities are now limited to experi- 
mental and development goods.) 
Trends in chemicals and plastics also 
have been favorable. Output of acetic 
acid and formaldehyde, of which 
Celanese is a major producer, has 
risen sharply this year, and there has 
been over-all improvement in other 
chemical lines also. The introduction 
of tricrystal phosphate as an additive 
for gasoline, for example, is a new 
and important development. Plastics 
output, particularly cellulose acetate, 
has been rising while demand for the 
polyester resins made at Linden is 
expected to more than triple in the 
next five years with growing applica- 
tions in the manufacture of aircraft 
parts, boats, piping, business machine 
housings, furniture, television sets, oil 
tanks, and fiber glass and plastic truck 
and automobile bodies. 


Stresses Efficiency, Economy 


A new pigmented dyed yarn, Cela- 
perm, is a premium-priced article 
which is reducing dyed fabric costs of 
finished goods manufacturers. Also 
favoring better profit margins are in- 
creased prices on certain chemicals. 
Celanese has been stressing efficiency 
and economy in manufacturing meth- 
ods and has cut down on costs. There 
are signs, too, that the recession phase 
of the last few years in the textile 
industry is easing off. But it is signi- 

Please turn to page 31 
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Wisconsin Utilities— 


(,ood Income Issues 


Power and light companies in the Badger State afford 


attractive returns and do not appear to be unreason- 


ably priced. Here are highlights on three utilities 


he State of Wisconsin has been 

referred to frequently as Amer- 
ica’s Dairyland, an appropriate desig- 
nation inasmuch as it is the leading 
milk-producing state and nearly half 
of the cheese produced in the United 
States is made within its borders. 
Wisconsin is also in the forefront in 
the production, processing and can- 
ning of such vegetables as peas, 
sweet corn, and carrots. It is the 
nation’s top producer of hay and 
holds about fourth position in oats. 
And the Badger State—which ranks 
14th in population and 25th in land 
area—is the home of many important 
manufacturing enterprises, rounding 
out an economy well balanced be- 
tween industry and agriculture. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany, leading electric utility in the 
State, provides electric service to Mil- 
waukee (the country’s 13th largest 
city with a 1950 population of about 
633,000) and over 200 surrounding 
communities. Racine and Kenosha 
are among the important cities served. 
A subsidiary, Wisconsin Natural 
Gas, distributes natural gas in the 
southeastern part of the state, while 
another subsidiary (Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan Power) supplies electricity and 
gas in east-central Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan. The system serves 
approximately 42 per cent of the 
population, though only about 12 per 
cent of Wisconsin’s total area. Fur- 
thermore, its rates and residential 
power usage have consistently made 
favorable comparisons with figures 
for the industry as a whole. 

Though perhaps best known as the 
city which makes more beer than any 
other U.S. metropolis, Milwaukee is 
also a heavy industry center where 
metal-working shops abound. Mil- 
waukee County, ‘n fact, ranks eighth 
in industrial production in the coun- 
try. The city is also an important port 
and is within reach of many major 
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railroads. Thus, it is not surprising 
that Wisconsin Electric Power has a 
larger proportion of industrial busi- 
ness than other utilities in the state. 
The Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin has authorized a $2.2 mil- 
lion electric rate increase, to take 
effect when the first unit of the com- 
pany’s Oak Creek plant is in oper- 
ation. (It will be the largest gen- 
erating plant in Wisconsin, with a 
capacity of 500,000 kw.) This should 
have a favorable effect on near-term 
earning power while, over a longer 
period, sale of the passenger trans- 
portation system in Milwaukee— 
which the SEC found to be not 
permanently retainable by the com- 
pany—should be beneficial. 


Wisconsin Power & Light’s 
territory is principally devoted to 
agriculture, dairy products and meat 
animals. Sheboygan—the largest city 
served—has a population of over 52,- 
000 which the company provides with 
electricity, while both electricity and 
gas are furnished in Fond du Lac, 
Beloit and Janesville. Population in 
the area served by Wisconsin Power 
& Light increased 10.4 per cent in 
the 1940-1950 decade as against 9.3 
per cent for the state as a whole. 

Since a change-over to natural gas 
was effected in 1950, this segment of 
the company’s business has shown 
good growth. Also, residential elec- 
tric use is well above the national 
average. About 19 per cent of the 
system’s electric power generation is 
in hydro-electric plants, and earnings 
are in some degree affected by 
changes in water conditions. But last 
year’s drought—which reduced hy- 
dro-electric output—was offset by the 
increased efficiency of the company’s 
new plant facilities and by an electric 
rate increase obtained in December 
1951. Asa result, Wisconsin P. & L. 
was able to increase earnings in 1952. 

Please turn to page 26 


Leading Wisconsin Utilities 


1952 Revenues (In Millions) 
Increase over 1942 
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Revenue Breakdown (1952): 
Electricity 
Gas 


Sources of Electric Revenues: 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 

ther 


Residential Data (1952): 
K.W.H. Sales 


Average Rev. per K.W.H. wang 
Average Annual Bill 


Book Value Per Share 
Per Cent Net to Groae. ... 6... .6.56605: 
Common Shares Outstanding (000) 


20 + 6 6 66 9 6 4 2 9 2 0% 
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Earned Per Share: 
1951 
1952 
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Price-Earnings Ratio 
Annual Dividend 
Yield 





Wisconsin Wisconsin Wisconsin 
Electric Power Public 
Power & Light Service 
$78.6 $28.8 $27.0 
104% 139% 146% 
89% 91% 81% 
9 8 17 
2 1 2 
38% a48% a45% 
23 23 17 
30 14 28 
9 15 10 
2,558 2,198 2,126 
2.24 342 3.02 
$57.21 $68.63 $63.63 
$21.45 $14.59 $12.08 
11.9% 15.5% 13.5% 
4,215 2,304 2,218 
$1.94 $1.49 $1.37 
c1.93 1.63 1.36 
c2.12 1.77 1.56 
26 b19 17 
1235 10.7 10.9 
$1.40 $1.20 $1.10 
5.4% 6.3% 6.5% 
66% 68% 70% 


a—lIncludes 20 per cent rural. b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Excludes 84 cents a share in 1952 
and 90 cents in latest 12 months of non-recurring reduction of Federal income tax due to sale o 


transportation property. 
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Steady Income from 


Small Loan Companies 


Issues may lack glamour, but for many investors this is 
more than offset by stability of earnings and dividends. 


Yields are attractive. Borrowings are at an all-time peak 


n the five years 1948-52 borrow- 
| ings from personal loan companies 
doubled—from $725 million at the 
end of 1947 to over $1.4 billion at 
the close of last year. Since then, the 
total amount of receivables held by 
the small loan concerns has continued 
to set new all-time peaks, though the 
pace of increase has been slowing. In 
1952, outstanding receivables rose 
$175 million over the 1951 year-end 
total, but in the first half of this year 
total borrowings increased but $60 
million more. However, since the 
final six months usually provide ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the year’s 
total loan volume, the 1953 gain may 
not fall too far below the $175 million 
gain made in 1952, 

The trend of borrowings depends 
upon general economic conditions and 
outlook. Wage earners are most will- 
ing to borrow when their earnings 
and employment prospects are bright- 
est. Because of the uncertain tone of 
many business comments and fore- 
casts during much of this year, de- 
mands on the small loan companies 
have tended to ease. But while actual 
borrowings in recent months may 
have been leveling off, or even re- 
ceding, the total outstanding has con- 
tinued to rise because current loans 
still exceed current repayments. 

The rise in the small loan business 
has been almost phenomenal. In its 
earlier days borrowings were largely 
to relieve emergencies, rates were 
high and legal regulations and restric- 
tions were slight in contrast with the 
situation today. 

About 1936, commercial banks en- 
tered the small loan field on a broad 
scale and ever since have contended 
for a substantial share of the busi- 
ness—accounting now for about twice 
the volume of accommodations ex- 
tended by the loan companies. Over 
the past year, competition between 
the two groups has become even more 
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keen, with the banks emphasizing 
that their service costs and interest 
charges combined are more favorable 
than the interest-plus-service costs of 
the loan concerns. 

The loan companies have vigor- 
ously combated banking competition 
through advertising and direct mail 
campaigns. They have the advantage 
also of being able to open small, low- 
rent offices in strategic territory and 
to operate them with small personnel 
forces. Banks, on the other hand, are 
much less mobile and cannot well set 
up one- or two-room branch offices 
nor extend their operations through- 
out the nation or even over a wide 
area as do the loan companies. 

The still rising volume of receiv- 


ables appears to have just about off- 
set increases in operating expenses, 
mainly in salaries and wages, and the 
higher cost of money. Earnings re- 
ports for the first half of the year 
compare favorably with correspond- 
ing 1952 periods, with the larger 
units, Beneficial Loan and Household 
Finance, reporting sizable gains and 
American Investment noting a mod- 
erate increase. Thus far this year two 
of the group have increased dividend 
payments over 1952 rates. Beneficial 
Loan is continuing the 60-cent quar- 
terly distribution inaugurated with its 
final 1952 payment, and General 
Finance has established a 15-cent 
quarterly rate. While holding to its 
regular quarterly distribution of 60 
cents a share, Household also dis- 
tributed a stock dividend of 10 per 
cent in March. Household’s earnings 
in the first half of the year came 
within two cents of equaling its cash 
dividend rate for the full year. 

With the exception of Domestic 
Finance (now 60 per cent owned by 
American Investment), the small loan 
companies have shown stability in 
dividends as well as in earnings. 
Household Finance has paid divi- 
dends in every year since 1926. Bene- 
ficial Loan and Family Finance each 
date their unbroken dividend records 
from 1929. American Investment is 
in its 23rd year. The four others have 
not missed a year since the mid-’thir- 
ties. 

Returns are generous, around cur- 
rent prices. Household Finance and 
Beneficial Loan, which are of busi- 
nessman’s investment quality, afford 
returns of 5.7 per cent and 6.7 per 
cent, respectively. American Invest- 
ment, which also holds appeal for the 
ordinary investor, provides a return 
of seven per cent. 


The Leaders in the Small Loan Field 





Earned Per Share————,, 


Indi- 

-——Annual—, -—Six Months—, ————Dividends———_, Recent cated 

Company 1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 1953 Price Yield 

Amer. Investment .. $1.85 $2.20 $1.15 $1.19 1931 $1.60 $1.20 23 70% 
Beneficial Loan .... 3.81 3.63 179 1.95 1929 a2.10 180 36 h6.7 
Domestic Finance .. 60.69 0.51 ed eho. eee eee ee 5 4.0 
Family Finance .... e¢1.78 1.69 coer CLSQ 1929 140 140 17 82 
General Acceptance. 1.30 1.21 0.66 0.53 1936 1.00 75 10 10.0 
General Finance .. 146 1.55 0.77 0.74 1936 0.55 045 10 h6.0 
Household Finance. 4.18 4.58 2.10 2.38 1926 2.50 a240 44 5.7 
Monroe Loan “A”.. {0.33 £0.29 N.R. N.R. 1936 0.20 0.15 a 64 
Seaboard Finance .. 22.17 21.96 1.09 1935 1.80 180 23 7.8 





*Declared or paid to September 9. 


a—Plus stock. b—Year ended March 31 of following year. 


c—Nine months ended December 31; fiscal year changed to end December 31. e—Year ended June 30. 
f—Year ended November 30. g—Year ended September 30. h—Based on indicated payments for 1953. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 


responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opinions 


American-Marietta . 

An aggressive diversification and 
expansion program ts improving the 
position of this business cycle issue; 
recent price 21. (Paid $1.00 in 1952; 
85c so far in 1953.) A large producer 
of building materials, paints, chemi- 
cals, adhesives and resins. American- 
Marietta has carried out a third ex- 
pansion move this year by acquiring 
Universal Concrete Pipe Company of 
Columbus, Ohio. Universal, with 26 
plants throughout the country, be- 
came a subsidiary of American-Mari- 
etta through what was described as a 
favorable arrangement extending pay- 
ment over a period of years, with no 
shares of American-Marietta in- 
volved in the transaction. Earlier in 
1953, the company gained control of 
Lamar Pipe & Tile Company and of 





Concrete Products Company of 
America. 

* Unlisted issues not rated. 

Atlas Plywood B 


Shares of this business cycle issue 
are now priced at 11. (Paid 75c in 
1952; no payment so far this year.) 
Recovering from the depressing ef- 
fects of rising costs and declining 
prices in fiscal 1952, Atlas reported 
record sales with earnings of $1.76 a 
share for the year ended June 30, 
compared with 40 cents a share profit 
in the preceding annual period. Re- 
sults of Plywood Inc., in which Atlas 
has a 60 per cent interest, were re- 
ported separately, and were equal to 
32 cents on each share of Atlas com- 
mon. Proceeds from the sale of 150,- 
000 additional Atlas common shares 
in August (which dilutes earnngs to 
$1.41 per share) as well as from a 
recent debenture sale, have been used 
to liquidate all of the company’s bank 
indebtedness and increase working 
capital. (Also FW, May 20.) 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital infor- 


mation and statistical data on these issues. 





Opinions are 


Duke Power 4a 

Stock, now at 34, is a growth issue 
of investment quality. (Pays $1.50.) 
In addition to the $35 million 334 per 
cent first and refunding mortgage 
bonds of 1983 sold to underwriters 
last September 3, the company is of- 
fering 208,321 common shares to its 
stockholders on the basis of one new 
share for éach 20 held. This privilege 
will expire September 18. Proceeds 
from these financings will be used to 
reimburse the treasury for construc- 
tion expenditures made before May 1, 
1953, and for further expansion. For 
1953-54, $94.4 million is planned to 
be spent for new facilities, about $57 
million of which is earmarked for new 
electric power equipment. The com- 
pany serves about 40 per cent of the 
population of North and South Caro- 
lina. 


Eaton Manufacturing Bo 

Shares, at 38, are well situated in 
the cyclical auto parts group. (Paid 
$3 last year; $2 thus far in 1953.) 
Reflecting the record automobile pro- 
duction, sales in the initial half of the 
current year were 12 per cent ahead 
of the like 1952 volume, and earn- 
ings climbed to $3.07 a common 
share from $2.80 a year earlier. Ex- 
penditures for expansion in 1953 are 
expected to exceed $8 million, com- 
pared with slightly under $6 million 
spent in each of the preceding two 
years. The firm’s new plant in 
Marion, Ohio, begun in July 1952, 
will be in operation during the fourth 
quarter of this year. Management 
expects sales and profits for the full 
year to exceed 1952 results. 


Federal Fawick C+ 

Stock is speculative; price, 4. (No 
dividends paid.) Operations reached 
a break-even point in the second 


expressed should be read in line with the investment policy 
outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. “Also FW" 
refers to last previous item in this department. Ratings are 
from Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 






quarter of this year, after a loss of 
$168,849 in the first three months 
and a deficit equal to $1.16 a share 
for 1952. Results of the Federal Mo- 
tor Truck and Fawick Brake divi- 
sions are improving, following im- 
portant changes in truck manufactur- 
ing procedures and in personnel. De- 
velopment of the company’s dual-sys- 
tem vehicle brake is progressing now 
that union negotiations have been 
concluded. Labor relations are im- 
proving, although management states 
that absenteeism is a serious problem. 


General Dynamics C+ 
Ai 33, shares are welt under ther 
1953 high of 46, despite good earn- 
ings showing. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Sales for the first half of 1953 jumped 
more than 100 per cent over the like 
period a year earlier, and earnings 
rose to $3.61 per share (vs. $2.29 in 
the first six months of 1952) after a 
57 per cent increase in income taxes. 
The recent cancellation by the Air 
Force of a substantial amount of T-36 
trainer transports from Consolidated 
Vultee is not expected to influence 
1953 earnings, since production of 
F-86 jets assures the maintenance of 
current manufacturing schedules 
throughout 1954. The Korean truce 
is also not expected to affect any or- 
ders connected with the atomic-pow- 
ered and other types of advanced, 
submarines being built at the Electric 
Boat Division. Full year earnings are 
expected to approach $7 a share, 
which will set a company record. 


Grace, W. R. B 

Now 26, shares represent a highly 
diversified company, although semi- 
speculative. (Pays $1.60 annually.) 
Stockholders will meet to consider 
changes in the company’s set-up, in- 
cluding an increase in capital stock 
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from $60 million to $110 million and 
authorization for the issuance of up to 
600,000 shares of common stock in 
exchange for assets of other concerns. 
Grace recently purchased the New 
York Cotton Exchange Building for 
$3 million. The company’s organiza- 
tion is now spread over five other 
buildings, but will be consolidated in 
the Cotton Exchange building. 


Goodrich, B. F. B 

Stock at 65 is a sound rubber 
equity, with longer term growth po- 
tential. (Pays $2.60 annually.) Tube- 
less tires last year made the greatest 
sales gain of any tire in the replace- 
ment market, as a result of which a 
substantial part of Goodrich’s $22 
million expansion program for 1953 
will consist of facilities for the manu- 
facture of these tires. Current ex- 
pansion of the firm’s tire manufactur- 
ing plants at Oaks, Pa., and Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., will cost $13.5 million and 
major improvements were recently 
completed at tire manufacturing 
plants in Akron and in Miami, Okla. 
Tubeless tire production is already 
more than double that of last year, 
and over 2 million of these tires have 
been put on the road since Goodrich 


first introduced these casings in 1947. 
(Also FW, Aug. 19.) 


Illinois Central C+ 
Now at 71, this volatile rail equity 
is speculative. (Paid $3.50 in 1952; 
$325 thus far in 1953.) Application 
has been made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for control of a 
presently leased line, the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railway. Under 
the proposal, the [Illinois Central 
would gain control of the southern 
road which extends 186 miles between 
Delta Point and Lorraine, La, 
through its wholly owned subsidiary, 
the Mississippi Valley Corporation. 
This subsidiary currently owns about 
48 per cent of the Vicksburg pre- 
ferred stock and 42 per cent of the 
common. Illinois Central is willing to 
pay up to $126.50 per share for both 
the preferred and common shares. 


Keystone Steel & Wire B 

Stock, now at 23, is a business cycle 
issue in an above-average position. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) Company, a 
specialty steel producer with con- 
sistently good profit margins, reports 
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net of $2.87 per share for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 compared with 
$2.59 for the prior period. Officials 
pointed out that excess profits taxes 
paid during the three years this levy 
has been in effect have amounted to 
$4.61 million, almost equal to the en- 
tire gain in working capital. This has 
had a somewhat restricting effect on 
plans to increase production of pri- 
mary steel, but output nevertheless 
increased to 375,317 tons of steel in- 
gots vs. 359,300 tons for the previous 
fiscal year. 


McDonnell Aircraft C+ 

Stock is distinctly speculative, and 
seems amply priced at 19. (Paid $1 in 
1952 and $1 thus far in 1953.) An- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953, discloses that the com- 
pany has an Air Force pre-production 
contract for tooling and engineering 
a new jet fighter and photo-reconnais- 
sance plane. The number to be pro- 
duced, or the dollar value, was not 
stated. Although research and devel- 
opment work under defense bookings 
has already been reduced several mil- 
lion dollars, there remain enough or- 
ders in the actual production backlog 
to sustain present operating levels for 
about three years. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford Cc 

At 25, shares have retreated sub- 
stantially from their 1953 high of 34, 
but remain overly speculative. (No 
dividends.) An Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner has recom- 
mended that the New Haven pay a 
little more than $9 million for the 
properties of the Boston & Provi- 
dence Railroad, considerably more 
than the $5.9 million suggested last 
year by another examiner. The latest 
report explains that the additional $3 
million is the interest and dividends 
that would have accrued on the nearly 
$6 million of New Haven securities 
which should have been issued on 
January 1, 1940, when the first Provi- 
dence reorganization was scheduled to 
take place. 


Olin Industries , 

Now at 34, shares represent a 
speculative but rapidly expanding 
company. (Pays $1 annually to yield 
2.9%.) Mathieson Chemical and Olin 
have formed the Matholin Corpora- 





*Unlisted issues not rated. 


tion to manufacture and conduct re- 
search on hydrazine, one of the new 
commercial chemicals. The corpora- 
tion will be owned equally and will 
acquire the first commercial-scale 
hydrazine plant recently completed by 
Mathieson at Lake Charles, La. Hy- 
drazine is expected to become an in- 
creasingly important chemical with 
growing application. Plans for Olin’s 
entry into the aluminum field are still 
waiting Federal approval before con- 
struction can begin on the necessary 
facilities for production and fabrica- 
tion. Meanwhile, Olin has completed 
acquisition of the Interstate Natural 
Gas Company (97 per cent owned), 
a producer and transporter of na- 
tural gas capable of handling almost 
600 million feet per day. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Now at 19, stock is a speculative 
member of the volatile paper group. 
(Paid $1 last year; 87¥4c so far this 
year.) This important producer of 
paper products has increased its in- 
terest in the plastics field through the 
acquisition of most of the capital 
stock of Cambridge Molded Plastics 
Company of Cambridge, Ohio. The 
latter is an injection molder of plas- 
tics, serving the refrigeration, home 
appliance, automotive and other in- 
dustries. Its manufacturing facilities 
at Cambridge will be expanded, and 
St. Regis’s Panelyte division, which 
is already producing fabricated and 
molded laminated plastic sheets, tubes 
and rods, will act as sales agent for 
the Cambridge company. 


Southern Pacific B 

Shares represent one oj the better 
situated rail issues, and at 40 provide 
a liberal return. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Contrary to industry experience, So- 
Pac is breaking even on passenger op- 
erations. Crack long-haul services of 
the line have been making money, 
although secondary and local services 
have been pulling the average earn- 
ings down. The best results have 
been shown by the Daylight coach 
train between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles which has been grossing bet- 
ter than $9 per mile. For last July, 
this average was raised to $11 per 
mile, of which $5 was profit. Passen- 
ger revenues in 1952 were 119 per 
cent ahead of 1940, although passen- 
ger train miles declined 7 per cent. 








Eastman Kodak— 
Blue Chip Investment 


Profits of this world-wide leader in the manufacture of 
photographic supplies should improve in 1953. Finances 


are strong and cash dividends could later be increased 


esomen Kodak is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment, sell- 
ing both home and abroad under the 
familiar trade name Kodak. Films, 
cameras, projectors and other photo- 
graphic products for amateur and 
professional use accounted for about 
61 per cent of the company’s sales in 
1952 (see accompanying tabulation) 
and it may be assumed that activities 
related to photography will continue 
to dominate in the operating picture. 
But in recent years the company has 
made notable progress toward di- 
versifying its interests—it has, for 
example, become a leader in the man- 
ufacture of products using cellulose 
acetate as a base—and further prog- 
ress in this direction can be antici- 
pated. 

Although keen competition pre- 
vails in some photographic lines, it is 
still a fast-growing business. Evi- 
dence of this is furnished by the fact 
that Eastman’s production of photo- 
graphic products in 1952 was higher 
than ever before. 

Television alone accounted for an 
estimated 400 million feet of film last 
year, a gain of 50 million feet over 
1951, and filmed TV programs are 
now well established. This trend is 
beneficial to Eastman which is by far 
the leading producer of photographic 
film. Furthermore, the company’s 
Recordak system is firmly established 
in the microfilming field and its man- 
ufacturing know-how should open up 
opportunities in 3-D projection equip- 
ment as demand from the motion pic- 
ture industry increases. 

The base from which photographic 
film is made is cellulose and its de- 
rivative, cellulose acetate, can be 
molded into a strong and durable 
plastic. Thus, the broadening of East- 
man’s horizons appears to have fol- 
lowed a logical pattern. Tenite plas- 
tics—produced by the wholly-owned 
10 





Eastman Kodak 





1952 Sales 
Breakdown 
Professional and Commercial 
Photographic Products ...... 5% 
Amateur Photo Products...... 27 
Motion Picture Films.......... 9 
Cellulose Products ............ 16 
SGRIPITIIBR es cire ae ete 6 6 
Military Products ............. 14 
Miscellaneous ................ 3 
co ee eee 100% 
& 
OPERATING RECORD———-, 
Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
(Mils.) Share dends Price Range 
1945.. $301.5 $1.86 $0.93 3254—24% 
1946.. 274.7 2.04 0.99 371%4—285% 
1947.. 3518 247 1.11 35%—30% 
1948.. 4150 293 1.18  33%—27%4 
1949.. 396.2 286 1.26 344%—28%4 
1950.. 4578 3.55 132 41%—31% 
1951.. 5423 281 1.51 4434—35% 
1952.. 575.0 2.61 1.66  4434—39% 


24 weeks ended June 14: 


W052... GEeeD GIAP Beer noes xs 
1953.. 286.4 1.29 a$1.80 a47 —41% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1902. 
a—Through September 9. Note: Figures are ad- 
justed for 5-for-1 split in 1947 and all stock 
dividends through May, 1953; recent stock divi- 
dends were 5% in 1949-50, 10% in 1951-52 and 
5% in 1953. 








Tennessee Eastman Company — are 
extensively used as substitutes for 
hard rubber and metals and are now 
going into such items as oil field pip- 
ing and automobile arm-rests. East- 
man is also a major factor in the pro- 
duction of acetate yarn and _ staple 
fiber. Sales of cellulose products are 
about evenly divided between the 
company’s plastics and textile lines. 

Despite record sales volume last 
year, lower earnings were realized. 
Explaining the poorer showing, the 
management states: “Our acetate 
yarn and staple production had to be 
retarded in the first half of 1952 be- 
cause of the general textile slump. 
Resulting lower sales and higher costs 


made a substantial cut in earnings for 


the year as a whole.” Another sore 
spot in 1952 was the Texas Eastman 
division at Longview, Texas which 
is being expanded into a sizable petro- 
chemical operation. High starting-up 
costs for this unit resulted in a loss 
for 1952 but it should operate in the 
black this year. It is expected that 
Texas Eastman eventually will pro- 
duce polyethylene—one of the more 
promising new plastics. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Eastman has invested $256 million in 
new plant, exclusive of the $40 mil- 
lion of capital expenditures slated for 
1953. In the long run, these additions 
should add substantially to the com- 
pany’s earning power and will permit 
further growth in sales which have 
already expanded five-fold since 1939. 
Research spending is currently esti- 
mated at close to $15 million a year 
(2.6 per cent of 1952 sales) and prod- 
ucts developed in the company’s 
laboratories should contribute im- 
portantly to future sales growth. The 
development of Chromspun, a pig- 
ment-dyed acetate fiber is an example 
of the fruits of the company’s re- 
search activities. Furthermore, a pilot 
plant to produce a new acrylic fiber 
has been in operation for some time. 


Two Noteworthy Facts 


For all of 1953, Eastman is likely 
to earn in the neighborhood of $3 a 
share, a distinct improvement over 
last year’s showing. With earnings 
around that level, cash dividends 
could ultimately be more liberal. The 
company has been paying $1.80 
yearly in cash (60 cents in the first 
quarter, followed by three 40-cent dis- 
bursements) along with stock. In this 
connection, two points should be 
noted: Eastman has only a small pre- 
ferred issue ahead of the 17.4 mil- 
lion common shares, as a result of 
the financing of its expansion pro- 
gram from company funds. Also, 
bonus payments to employes—which 
are tied to the amount of cash divi- 
dends paid—will be at a reduced rate 
once dividends exceed $1.80 a share; 
previously employes received a fixed 
percentage on all cash dividends in 
excess of 70 cents per share. 

Eastman Kodak’s EPT bill came to 
78 cents a share in 1952 and this levy 
will probably be even more burden- 
some this year. The company, there- 
fore, would be an important benefici- 
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ary of a lifting of the excess profits 
tax. Eastman would not be immune to 
a general economic setback, in view 
of the luxury nature of many of its 
lines. And Government business, 
which now provides about 20 per 


Flood Tide of 


cent of the total, may taper off. But 
in the light of the many favorable fac- 
tors in the company’s operating out- 
look, the stock (at 43) is worth hold- 
ing as a long-term investment. 


THE END 


Municipal Offerings 


Record volume of new funds sought by states, counties 


and cities has resulted in higher yields on municipals 


and assures large volume of public works in the future 


M*” ‘influences have joined to 
bring about a record volume of 
state and local financing during the 
postwar period. Rising wages and 
material prices increase the cost of 
all projects, but two other factors 
have been even more important. One 
is the low volume of municipal con- 
struction during the depression and 
particularly during the war. The 
other is the growth of population, 
which has had an even more marked 
effect on demand for municipal ser- 


vices than on consumption of most . 


industrial goods. 

From $2.5 billion in 1930, state and 
local construction outlays (excluding 
Federal aid) plummeted to around 
$850 million in each of the years 
1933-35, recovered somewhat during 
succeeding years and then fell once 
more to $872 million in 1942 and an 
average of around $500 million in 
1943-45. This resulted in a deteriora- 
tion in both the quantity and quality 
of municipal services, creating a con- 
dition which would have had to be 
corrected even if there had been no 
change in requirements. 

But in the meantime the population 
grew substantially in total size, and 
there were very decided shifts not 
only from one area to another but 
from large cities to their suburbs. 
Thus, a considerably greater than av- 
erage gain was recorded on the West 
Coast, in Florida and in some other 
areas, and even within a limited re- 
gion it has been common to find the 
outlying districts of metropolitan cen- 
ters growing at a much faster pace 
than the centers themselves. 
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Charles P. Cushing 


has been a 


there 
marked change in the age distribution 
of the population. The aged and the 
very young now make up a much 
larger percentage of the total than 
was the case before the war, increas- 
ing the demand for hospitals and 


Furthermore, 


schools, -respectively. The huge 
growth in automobile use since 
World War II has rendered our 
highway system altogether inade- 
quate, and the residential building 
boom has increased the demand for 
sewer and water service. 

During the early postwar years, 
material shortages hampered munici- 
palities in correcting these shortcom- 
ings, but state and local construction 
accelerated sharply after 1947 and has 
considerably exceeded $5 billion an- 
nually in each of the past three years. 
Another new peak will be set this 


year, and judging by recent financing 
trends 1954 should be still higher. 

Highways have accounted for close 
to half the total expenditure recently, 
with many billions still to be spent if 
the congested conditions now com- 
mon throughout the country are to be 
alleviated. Outlays for this purpose 
last year were about double the record 
1947 total, and highway construction 
contracts awarded thus far in 1953 
have exceeded year-earlier levels. 

School construction has been in 
second place; here too, the needs are 
virtually unlimited. Total school en- 
rollment is actually only a little above 
the levels witnessed before the depres- 
sion, but this is due to a falling off at 
the high school and later elementary 
school levels; the earlier grades are 
jammed to capacity almost every- 
where and this condition will become 
general throughout the school system 
as the record number of babies born 
since World War II advance into the 
higher grades. 


Unprecedented Activity 


There has also been an advance in 
hospital, sewer and water and other 
types of public construction. In con- 
sequence, states, counties and cities 
have been forced to raise an unprece- 
dented amount of new money to 
finance their stepped-up activities. 
According to The Bond Buyer, new 
long term municipal loans floated last 
year amounted to $4.4 billion, almost 
double the record 1947 level of $2.35 
billion (the previous record was 
somewhat less than $1.5 billion, in 
1927). During the first eight months 
of 1953, there was an increase of al- 
most 14 per cent over comparable 
1952 totals. Municipal financing dur- 
ing this period exceeded that for any 
full year except 1952 and 1950. 

This huge total of new money 
offerings, combined with the more 
aggressive hard money policy of the 
Federal Reserve, has resulted in 
higher municipal bond yields, an 
event of considerable interest to high 
tax-bracket investors to whom the 
non-taxable status of interest on such 
obligations is highly attractive. And 
all investors have reason to be en- 
couraged over the prospect that any 
decline in industrial activity over 
coming months will be cushioned by 
heavy state and local spending for 
highly necessary public works. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


.. . LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Tax Cushion 


IN THE case of those 
companies paying substantial excess 
profits taxes, the principal victim of a 
decline in earnings during 1953 
would be the Federal tax collector 
rather than the stockholder. Such is 
the strange working in reverse of a 
taxing system that makes Uncle Sam 
rather than the owners of the busi- 
ness the principal partner in profits. 
Under EPT, for every dollar of 
shrinkage in operating profits, tax 
payments drop by 82 cents and net 
income by only 18 cents. 

A picture of this reverse impact in 
which the Treasury instead of the 
taxpayer takes the larger loss was 
presented in a FINANCIAL. WorLp 
analysis of 1952 earnings statements 
in its issue of last April 15. Eleven 
companies of national prominence re- 
ported reductions of 20 to 30 per cent 
in taxable earnings ; nevertheless, they 
wound up the year with net income 
gains over the year before. 

A related factor which may have 
an important reflection in final 1953 
earnings is that many companies, in 
the face of general expectation that 
the profits tax would expire on June 
30, continued to keep books on the 
basis of building up the tax liability 
to cover the full calendar year. Their 
first half write-offs were heavy. 


The Sales Tax 


Less ACUTE in this 
nation perhaps than in most others, 
tax allergy is a condition that is uni- 
versal among people who are able to 
earn or otherwise obtain an income. 
Politicians have realized this fact for 
many years but historically have re- 
acted by treating the symptom rather 
than the ailment. Instead of stern 
economy they have sought easier 
12 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


methods of painless extraction. Hence 
the manufacturers’ excise tax which 
has tended to operate on a sliding 
scale upward over the years, the 
more daring nuisance levies that have 
proved difficult to get rid of, and now 
the agitation for a substitute levy in 
the form of a general sales impost. 
The arguments in support of a 
general sales tax are superb. Just a 
moderate impost on the things the 
taxpayer buys. Nobody could object 
to taxing the “ability to buy.” But 
at that point, History raises a point 
of caution. It was on precisely those 
grounds that the nation adopted the 
income tax; just a modest tax of one 
per cent on net incomes up to $20,000 
with a $3,000 exemption for bache- 


lors and a $4,000 exemption for mar- _ 


ried men. Thus the latter making 
$20,000 paid only $160. How this 
easy-to-collect and eminently fair tax 
has worked out is simple to illustrate 
by merely checking last year’s income 
tax report. The trouble with easy-to- 
collect taxes lies not in the impost it- 
self but in the encouragement it lends 
to extravagant government spending. 
It is time to check the “easy come, 
easy go” type of tax philosophy. 


Transporting Oil 


‘Tuere 1s NOTHING 
the Government can do that we can’t 
do better, according to leaders of the 
oil industry which is noted for the 
daring initiative of the men who drill 
deeply for earth’s supply of Black 
Gold. Time and again the industry 
has made good its boast. This year is 
no exception. Not long ago, two com- 
panies completed construction of a 
connecting link across the Rockies 
making possible the transport of oil 
products from the East Coast to the 
West Coast and vice versa. Now, en- 
gineers are preparing to pull the sec- 

















ond of two 20-inch tubes across the 
Straits of Mackinac which separate 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. 
This is an undertaking of interna- 
tional significance joining the United 
States market with the Alberta fields 
of our northern neighbor, the Do- 
minion of Canada. The Mackinac link 
is being laid by the Lakehead Pipe- 
line Company, United States subsidi- 
ary of the Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Company of Canada. Its capacity is 
120,000 barrels daily. Costing nearly 
$10 million, the link assures a weath- 
erproof flow of oil to market. 


New Rail Appraisal 


[Nn THE ’TWENTIEs, a 
well-dined-and-wined financial an- 
alyst addressed a Texas Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of Rail- 
roads. “They are here to stay,” he 
keynoted. Less than ten years later 
when dividend omissions were com- 
mon and 77-B had become a house- 
hold by-word some skepticism arose 
as to the merit of this seemingly con- 
servative forecast made at a time 
when heavy traffic was rolling and 
profits were liberal. Recently, com- 
mon stocks of carriers, selling on the 
lowest price-times-earnings ratio of 
all principal categories of equities, 
have acted as if the future offers little 
or nothing for this great industry. 
Concern over forthcoming wage con- 
tract negotiations has been a princi- 
pal contributor to pessimism. But 
looking at and through the continuing 
spiral of wages generally, there are 
some factors that encourage confi- 
dence in their long-range future. 
These will be evaluated, along with 
depressing influences, in next week’s 
Railroad Issue of FINANCIAL Wor Lp, 
the first it has devoted in its half cen- 
tury of publication exclusively to the 
carriers and their suppliers. 
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Motel Business 


No Rosy Road to Riches 


Smart operators do realize large returns on their investment. 


But more time and effort are required than is realized 


by the casual observer. Field is no retirement sinecure 


By Ross L. Holman 


f you are an average American of 
I any age—whether a grandpa or a 
newborn babe—you will spend 3% 
nights out of the next 365 in some- 
body’s motor court. If you own an 
average motor court other Americans 
will spend 13,000 nights with you 
during the next year. 

That doesn’t mean you can rush 
out and build a lot of sleep-cabins be- 
side the road and expect motel profits 
to spill into your lap like sugar plums 
from heaven. Thirteen thousand reg- 
istrations constitute big volume but 
they don’t always spell out good take- 
home pay. One authority says most 
owners are more eager for some tour- 
ist to come along and buy them out 
than to spend the night. But the fig- 
ure does show the terrific demand for 
roadside accommodations and the 
possibilities for operators who know 
how to keep overnight costs below 
overnight receipts. 


Compete with Hotels 


Since the late *30s the motel indus- 
try has gained size and momentum 
like a snowball rolling downhill. In 
1939 there were 13,500 roadside 
courts. Since the war the number has 
increased at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 
a year to a present 45,000. But even 
at that, demand for their type of serv- 
ice has seemingly kept well ahead of 
the supply. Last year the estimated 
gross take was: $1.5 billion. Best 
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estimates say total valuation oi all 
U.S. courts is $6 billion. They have 
given the hotels stiff competition. 
While the number of tourist courts 
has tripled in 15 years the number 
of hotels has changed very little and 
remains at around 20,000. 

Eighty-five per cent of America’s 
vacation-bound millions take their 
outings in cars, says the American 
Automobile Association. The motel 
is the modern equivalent of the 18th 
century roadside inn at which stage 
coaches allowed passengers to stop 
for meals and lodging. When rail- 
roads came, roadside inns gave way 
to hotels which located in downtown 
areas convenient to railroad stations. 
When the automobile again made the 
highway the principal means of cross- 
country travel the roadside inn came 
back to the roadside, this time to be 
called a motel. 

Fortunes are made in motels. But 
the huge demand for their class of 
service has attracted thousands of 
amateurs with very little knowledge 
about efficient operation. Many think 
of a motor court as a good berth to 
which they can retire and take things 
easy. This thought has attracted 
many elderly married couples who in- 
vest lifetime savings in what they con- 
sider a good nest egg. But they soon 
learn that efficient motor court oper- 
ation is a confining, exacting occupa- 
tion. Since motorists arrive or leave 


at all times of day and night it ties 
down a man-and-wife team 24 hours 
a day. 

Then again, costs of operation have 
been far greater than many new- 
comers imagined. Upkeep; repaint- 
ing ; care of shrubbery ; beautification 
of surrounding; damage to furnish- 
ings; stealing of pillows, towels and 
other things by departing motorists ; 
daily change and laundering of linens ; 
these and other expenses frequently 
leave little profit when bills are paid 

Even at that, it is estimated that 
despite the number of amateurs, only 
4 or 5 per cent have gone bankrupt. 
One authority says the reason for this 
is that just before the sheriff actually 
closes out an owner who is spilling 
money down the sink faster than he 
is taking it in, some other eager 
beaver comes along and buys him out. 

Yet the annual survey of the Tour- 
ist Court Journal paints a rosier pic- 
ture than these problems imply. It 
says average earnings of all motor 
courts are around 30 per cent after 
taxes. Since the survey was largely 
made up from statements of owners 
themselves we have to accept the fig- 
ures with a grain of salt, because 
inany of the amateurs know very little 
about keeping books. They make little 
or no allowance for their own salaries, 
depreciation, replacements and other 
delayed cost items. Still, many ex- 
perienced motor court owners do 
make 30 per cent and even more after 
taxes. But they are the ones who 
have developed a strong business 
savvy in attracting trade and count- 
ing costs. 


Costs Per Unit 


The average motel has 17 to 19 
units. One authority estimates aver- 
age cost per unit to be $7,000, another 
puts it at $10,000. The ingenious 
owner who can keep initial invest- 
ment lower than these figures without 
sacrificing too many advantages will 
increase his chance of survival. The 
Holman Motor Court on Highway 
41 near Antioch, Tenn., has 12 mod- 
ern units on 16 acres at an average 
construction and furnishing cost of 
$4,500 each, including cost of land, 
grading and everything else. It has 
AAA approval. But the owner kept 
down high construction cost by doing 
most of the designing and building 
himself, calling in such additional 
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skilled help as plumbers, electricians, 
etc. 


Over-all Cost Reduced 


With the first cost of grading and 
beautifying a site out of the way, the 
per unit cost of a court decreases as 
new units are added. Holman Motor 
Court added its last three units at a 
total over-all money cost of $5,200 
exclusive of furnishings, or about 
$1,733 each. But the owner did most 
of the work. It shows how some oper- 
ators start with a few units, figure 
closely, and grow as profits permit. 

Overnight rates vary from $2 to 


$15 per couple, but $4 for a single 
and $6 to $8 for a double seems to be 
a pretty standard charge among first 
class motels. Average occupancy runs 
about 75 per cent. A few conservative 
oldtimers say that a $5,000 unit 
should average $5, with an 80 per 
cent occupancy, while a $10,000 unit 
should rent for $10. 

The big appeal the motel offers the 
automobile tourist is its roadside con- 
venience. Its many advantages make 
the motel a good bet for both tourist 
and investor as long as automotive 
travel is a popular method of cross- 
country locomotion. THE END 


Price Rise Should 
Help Bread Bakers 


Adjustment should lift profit margins, which have been 


on way down since peak year of 1946, but competition 


with other products and with chain stores is important 


ry he raising of bread prices is usu- 
Tatty a vexatious problem which 
leading bread units approach with 
reluctance. Firstly, they must meet 
competition from chain store bread 
which sells for one or two cents less 
than the independent brands. Sec- 
ondly, the various mixes put out by 
the milling companies—General Mills’ 
Bisquick, and mixes for muffins, pan- 
cakes and waffles—have to be consid- 
ered in competing for the housewife’s 
trade. Third, the average consumer, 
in times of high income, does not re- 
gard bread as highly as when money 
is scarcer—he is likely to prefer other 
foods. Fourth, high bread prices are 
likely to become a political issue 
should any ambitious candidate or 
office holder take it upon himself to 
criticize. 


Net Returns 


The bread bakers, however, have 
had no choice but to raise prices from 
time to time because of higher costs 
and taxes. Narrow profit margins 
are the rule, forced by vigorous com- 
petition with small local bakeries and 
grocery chains with baking subsidi- 
aries. The industry enjoyed one of 
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its best years in 1946 following the 
lifting of wartime price controls, but 
profit margins have trended down- 
ward since then despite occasional 
price increases along the way. In 
1946 the four industry leaders were 
able to bring 5.5 cents on the sales 
dollar down to net. By 1951 the net 
return had shrunk to 2.65 cents on the 
dollar, and it was precisely the same 
last year despite a bread price rise 
in April. Bread prices were of course 
fixed during the Korean war, and any 
change was strongly resisted by the 
regulatory authorities even though it 
was shown the companies were being 
squeezed. Again, recovery on last 
year’s increase in bread prices was 


limited by a wage boost plus ad- 
ditional fringe benefits granted last 
year and other pay increases this year 
to both bakery employes and truck 
drivers. 

Although higher prices may have 
helped the companies temporarily in 
the profit column, the industry has 
been operating under the handicap of 
declining per capita consumption of 
wheat products. During the 1938-52 
period, per capita consumption of the 
grain declined 18 per cent while mil- 
lions of dieters seeking to dispense 
with surplus poundage assiduously 
avoided bread and butter—the last- 
named product in fact weighing more 
heavily in the scale than bread alone. 
It has been estimated that should 
every man, woman and child eat only - 
one more slice of bread per day, unit 
volume would be restored to a level 
corresponding to the rise in national 
population and income. But dieters 
have not found it too difficult to dis- 
pense with bread, and to woo them 
back has proved a nearly impossible 
task. 


Ward Takes Lead 


The rise in the price of bread to 
20 cents a loaf in the. New York 
City area by Ward Baking a week 
ago is expected to be followed by 
other leading companies. Cited as 
reasons for the imcrease are the two 
wage hikes since the last price rise, 
and the cost of flour which now is 
about 60 cents a bag higher than a 
year ago. Prices meanwhile have been 
raised in certain other cities, and the 
higher level is expected to spread. 
This adjustment should widen profit 
margins at least temporarily, but 
whether the benefit will have any 
permanence will depend on reversal 
of the present cost trend. 

Individual company results so far 

Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Bread Bakers 





—Sales——_, Earned Per Share———, 
(Millions) -—Annual——, — 6 Months — *Divi- Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Amer. Bakeries .... N.A. a$125.7 b$3.39 b$3.45 N.A. $1.31 $2.00 28 7.1% 
Cont’l Baking ...... $170.8 180.8 3.00 3.24 $0.83 2.12 a ee 
General Baking .... 114.2 120.0 1.24 1.38 0.47 0.15 Lee “2 “Ss 
Ward Baking ...... 91.1 92.2 244 89236 - OS? a9 L866 °24 73 





*Paid in 1952 or indicated annual rate. 
Bakeries which merged June 15, 1953. 


a—Combined sales of American Bakeries and Purity 
b—Pro forma, giving effect to consolidation, adjusted for 
1%4-for-1 exchange in the merger, and assuming no conversion of preferred stock. 


N.A.—Not available. 
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Signs of a business slowdown are multiplying, but there is 


still no reason to anticipate a drastic réadjustment ahead. 


Stock market has already discounted unfavorable influences 


Omens of an approaching slowdown in business 
activity are multiplying, though they are still too 
few and too slight to warrant concern over prospects 
for the immediate future. Latest developments re- 
flecting a coming reduction in Federal Government 
outlays, long a major prop to the economy, include 
a sizable cancellation of military aircraft orders 
and a projected stretch-out in buying for the stra- 
tegic stockpile. It is also possible that purchases 
by individuals, the largest single source of demand 
for business products, is tapering off; August retail 
sales were mediocre or worse for practically all 
lines except grocery stores. However, the oppressive 
heat may have been largely or even entirely re- 
sponsible for this poor performance. 


The SEC and the Department of Commerce 
have re-surveyed the outlook for capital expendi- 
tures by industry, and as has usually been the case 
in recent years they find that previous estimates of 
current outlays have had to be revised upward. 
However, they anticipate a drop from $7.4 billion 
in the third quarter to $7 billion during the fourth 
quarter. The expected dip is small; the actual dip 
may be even smaller; and even a much more sub- 
stantial decline would still leave spending exception- 
ally high. But the trend is in the wrong direction. 


The peak has probably been reached in other 
important sectors of the economy as well, including 
residential building construction and automobile 
output. The recent decision by Studebaker officials 
to cut output by one third in order to reduce dealer 
stocks is significant in this connection since the 
company has fared much better than most other 
independents so far this year—partly, it is true, 
because of delays in getting into production on the 
drastically revised 1953 models. Lower automobile 
production would have wide repercussions among 
parts and material suppliers. 


The sellers’ market in steel has finally come 
to an end. This is reflected in weakening scrap 
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prices, frequently a harbinger of coming business 
decline. Demand is also slackening for non-ferrous 
metals, with prices off somewhat and further de- 
clines likely. Even the oil industry, whose major 
problem in recent years has been one of supply 
rather than demand, has been forced to curtail 
operations in some areas as a result of excessive 
gasoline stocks. Inventory troubles in other fields 
within the relatively near future seem a good bet. 


These trends are by no means general as yet, 
and to date they have not significantly impaired 
employment or consumer purchasing power. Over- 


‘time remains common in many lines. Thanks to 


the readjustments already accomplished by a large 
number of industries during the past several years, 
the economy is actually in a much healthier state 
than might be inferred from uncritical examina- 
tion of over-all production and inventory figures: 
a feverish and undiscriminating speculative boom 
has been as notably absent in industry as in the 
stock market. 


This factor, the virtual certainty of tax relief 
at the end of the year and various other influences 
offer considerable assurance that a business slow- 
down over coming months will be moderate and 
temporary. A dip of the proportions now con- 
sidered likely has already been discounted to a 
considerable degree by the stock market, though a 
further decline is quite possible as indications of 
lower activity become more widespread. 


Under the circumstances, equity funds should 
be concentrated in stable dividend-payers, which 
would be least affected by adverse business trends. 
Speculative issues involve undue risks, and may be 
hit rather hard later in the year by tax selling, 
since they have declined to a greater than average 
extent thus far in 1953. The proceeds from such 
sales would probably be placed largely in the more 
stable shares. 

Written September 10. 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Paper Business Active 

The paper trade, often regarded as a barometer 
of economic conditions, is continuing to operate at 
a high rate, with both paper and board manufac- 
turers reporting active ordering and good backlogs. 
It is possible that paper and board output this 
year may surpass the 1951 record of 26 million 
tons. Prices were raised recently on many types 
of paper (including printing, book, kraft wrapping 
and corrugated) and this is helping to offset the 
higher costs which the industry previously was ab- 
sorbing. If demand holds close to the present level 
the average paper company should show earnings 
close to the favorable 1952 results, with rather 
sizable gains indicated for some companies. 


Meat Packers’ Earnings 

The meat packing industry last year realized the 
lowest return per dollar of sales since 1938. Earn- 
ings amounted to 0.6 per cent of sales (American 
Meat Institute figures) compared with 0.7 per cent 
in 1951 and an average return of 1.0 per cent over 
the past 28 years. Profits of only $63 million were 
derived from total sales of $11.3 billion, a smaller 
margin than realized by any other major industry. 
Some improvement is in prospect for the packers 
in fiscal 1953, as a result of more stable livestock 
and meat prices and the absence of crippling labor 
disputes. Also, per capita meat consumption this 
year is projected at 148 pounds as against 144 
pounds in 1952. Despite the indicated improve- 
ment, however. shares of the leading packers—with 
the exception of Swift & Company—remain highly 
speculative and it is noteworthy that two of the 
“Big Four” companies are presently paying no 
dividends on their common stocks. 


Peak TV Output 


Radio-TV output continued strong through mid- 
summer. TV set production was at a new record 
for the first seven months, 65 per cent above the 
1952 period and 15.6 per cent above the previous 
record level of 1951. Total sets numbered 4.15 mil- 
lion while more than 7.9 million radios produced 
during the period exceeded year-earlier output by 
36 per cent. Most of the gain was in auto radios, 
clock types and portables, but more home sets 
also were turned out. The industry as a whole is 
strongly backing the compatible color television 
system advanced by the National Television System 
Committee, and it is expected the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will give its approval be- 
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fore the end of the year, clearing the way for com- 
mercial color broadcasting and the manufacture of 
color TV sets. Only a small proportion of TV out- 
put will be in color receivers next year, however, 
and the first sets will be priced considerably higher 
than comparable black-and-white. 


Construction Volume Revives 


Volume of engineering construction awards is 
reviving following a brief summer letdown, and 
although more than $2 billion in contracts for 
atomic plants was assigned in mid-1952, dollar 
volume for the first 36 weeks of this year was only 
about $800,000 below that of the comparable 1952 
period. Engineering News-Record reported heavy 
construction contracts at $10.6 billion for the period 
vs. $11.4 billion a year earlier. Private construc- 
tion and state and municipal work have been set- 
ting new highs with private awards 27 per cent 
higher than in the 1952 period, and state and mu- 
nicipal 20 per cent higher despite a falling off in 
this latter category early this month. Private mass 
housing is also active. 

Expenditures for new construction put in place 
are expected to reach a record $34.6 billion this 
year, six per cent above the 1952 total, with pri- 
vately-financed work at $23.1 billion vs. $21.8 bil- 
lion last year. Cement shipments, an index to con- 
struction activity, increased six per cent in July 
compared with the 1952 month while production 
rose 13 per cent, lifting the January-July gains to 
five and ten per cent respectively. 


Farm Income Down 


Farm income from cash marketings in August 
totaled $2.7 billion, seven per cent under August 
1952, though it was seasonably higher (eight per 
cent) than for July of this year. In the first eight 
months farmers received about $17.7 billion from 
marketings, six per cent less than the $18.8 billion 
received in the same 1952 period. Crops accounted 
for $6.7 billion, vs. $7.0 billion. Despite an 11 per 
cent rise in poultry and egg receipts, which nor- 
mally provide about one-sixth of all farm market- 
ing, income from livestock and products was off 
$800 million to $11.0 billion. However, the drop 
in farm income this year is largely offset by lower 
prices for goods and services, although there is the 
usual political tear shedding over the farmer’s 
“plight.” Net farm income for the year is estimated 
at $13.3 billion, $1.0 billion below last year but 
still $1.0 billion above the 1950 postwar low of 
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$12.3 billion. The farmer still is a fairly good cus- 
tomer although he has cut down on his purchases 
of farm machinery, as is indicated by the farm 
equipment makers’ sales and earnings figures. 


Record Shoe Production 


Shoe production has continued at high levels in 
recent months despite a drop in military orders. 
For the 12 months ended July 31, output hit a 
record high of 523.7 million pairs, and while this 
exceeded consumption by 19 million, apparently no 
inventory imbalance has been created. For exam- 
ple, one New York City men’s clothing chain which 
usually has a clearance sale of shoes in August 
omitted it this year, an indication that inventories 
were not considered out of line. While the industry 
may not exceed the all-time record total of 529 
million shoes and slippers in calendar 1946, indi- 
cations are that 1953 output will be well ahead of 
last year’s 501.2 million pairs. 


Cotton Crop 


Estimates of the 1953 cotton crop continue to 
rise, with an outturn of 15,159,000 bales now in 
sight, 3.8 per cent greater than the August 10 fore- 
_cast and slightly larger than the 1952 crop of 
15,136,000 bales. The prospect is for a crop 24 
per cent above the 10-year (1942-51) average of 
12.2 million bales. The situation appears certain 
to force imposition of marketing quotas on the 
1954 crop, as well as a grower referendum on pro- 
duction controls for next year. Under the law a 
crop of 12 million bales plus a reserve of 5.5 
million bales will force Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to invoke marketing controls (last imposed 
in 1950); production controls require a two-thirds 
vote by the growers. The Department has until 
October 15 to act. Wheat farmers already have 
voted to impose marketing controls on wheat. 


New Tire Data 


Because the Government has discontinued the 
collection and distribution of automobile tire sta- 
tistics, the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association has 
become the sole source of data covering produc- 
tion, distribution and inventories. Beginning with 
the July 1953 figures, the Association is broaden- 
ing its scope to include data hitherto distributed 
only by the Commerce Department. 

Manufacturers’ shipments in July of 8.23 million 
passenger tires increased 1.5 per cent over June. 
while production was down 2.7 per cent to 7.1] 
million casings, with inventories showing a drop 
of 8.69 per cent to 11.74 million. Production for 
the first seven months of the year was 51 million 
passenger tires vs. 42.5 million in the same 1952 
period. Inventories at the end of July totaled 11.73 
million vs. 8.54 million at the end of July 1952. 


Corporate Briefs 

Crane Company will build a $25 million titanium 
plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., in cooperation with 
the Government. 

Virginia Electric & Power will construct a $16 
million addition to its steam generating plant near 
Quantico, increasing capacity by 100,000 kw. 

Pacific Intermountain Express is seeking to ac- 
quire West Coast Fast Freight, Inc. 

Koppers will build a plastics development plani 
near its Kobuta, Pa., chemical works. 

Electric Storage Battery has received a new $3.5 
million Government contract. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing has arranged 
sale of the distribution and transmission systems 
of its subsidiary, Natrona Light & Power, to West 
Penn Power. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel is expanding its program 
for producing zirconium strip and other shapes for 
atomic energy applications. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
he regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67........... 93 2.98% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 89 3.48 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4's, 1964 106 3.80 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961......... 91 3.90 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3's, 

PD: Netiadtiekaskwhlans kvxeons 90 3.65 105 
Gities Service Sa 4971 civics cwioninccss 89 3.70 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 85 3.40 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975... 87 3.61 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 85 3.55 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 101 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 95 3.65 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 125 5.60% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 52 481 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 4.55 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.09 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $150 40 50% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 225 100 23 4.4 
fe, Cr Te ee ae *930 «100 43S *29 
El Paso Natural Gas .......... 160 *120 32 5.0 
General Electric .............. 300 380 73 44 
General Foods 2. ...2%.55..00..5% 240 205 55 48 
Int’l Business Machines....... *4,.00 *3.00 238 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 ~225 Sl 759 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 64 3.9 
nes 150 .0.75 24 42 
United SSeBOMNIE vn ns concen 200... GS) bd... (BA 





*Also paid stock. 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
. eae Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 156 58% 
Borden Company ............. 280 180 56 5.0 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 40 6.0 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 44 55 
ee, eS ee ee 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 4.50 300 60 7.5 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 2.50 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 205 39 5.6 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 3.25 66 6.1 
Pare Moettic Léd........ 0.45. 3.00 2.25 51 59 
ee eee 240 180 37 65 
Socony-Vacuum .............- 200 150 33 6.1 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 150 35 5.7 
EE neskecesadncsss- 200 1530 @& 5.7 
Fomne GOMORY 6eccccccissnccs 306 2235 GS &8 
Union Pacific R. R............ 6.00 6.00 102 5.9 
Peer ee 400 3.50 51 69 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 25 68 


West Penn Electric ........... 205. 165. ‘3. . 63 





*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 

oe Recent cated 

19 1953 Price Yield 

Cf eee eee ee $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 300 48 83 
ae re 200 150 31 60 
Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 0.60 14 5.7 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 150 37 54 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 150 % 7.7 
General Motors .............. 400 3.00 56 7.1 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.00 30 6.7 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 63 7.9 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 37 54 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 3.00 58 69 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 29 6.9 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 225 40 7.5 
Tide Water Associated Oil .... 115 0.75 21 48 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 2.25 39 7.7 
Uses Bieh 05 Fides.) . eases 3.00 225 36 83 
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Washington Newsletter 





lf emphasis is placed on balancing Federal cash account, 


there would appear to be little reason for extending taxes 


due to expire next spring—Facts about present anti-trust policy 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Budget Bureau’s calculation of a $9.4 
billion deficit for the 1953 fiscal year 
puts budget receipts at $65.2 billion. 
The Revenue Bureau, on the other 
hand, reported collections in the same 
period of $69.7 billion. The differ- 
ence, of course, consists mainly of 
Social Security receipts. Evidently, 
the cash deficit was closer to $5 bil- 
@ lion, which, as cash deficits go, is 
9 hugh. 

The Government estimates a deficit 
q of only $3.8 billion for fiscal 1954, 
@ and the drastic reductions in expen- 
ditures, still going on, suggest that 
uncovered outlays won't indeed be 
higher. Social Security collections 
and the like may total $5 billion or 
q more. Thus on the basis of present 
j taxes and tax rates it seems likely 
7 that there will be a cash surplus for 
7 the current year. Despite budget defi- 
j cits, the Truman Administration also 
7 often collected more than it spent. 

The prospect of a return to cash 
surpluses is likely, one guesses, to in- 
fluence Congress. It may influence 
jsome of the members of the Ad- 
j ministration as well. The Committee 
j for Economic Development has long 
] advocated balancing the cash account 
foonly. If Social Security and similar 
i collections are treated as current 
j revenues, there will seem to be less 
j reason than ever for extending the 
j taxes that expire early next spring. 

There almost certainly will be Con- 
gressmen who'll advocate just such 
treatment. 


The Budget Bureau itself calcu- 
lates that the cash account will be in 
virtual balance—even a slight decimal 
point surplus. But it’s the tendency 
of Administrations to estimate rev- 
enues conservatively. Moreover, the 
economies don’t stop. This will make 
it harder to persuade Congress to 
keep revenues where they are now. 
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The hope, which the Administra- 
tion held out on first taking office, 
of funding the public debt is farther 
than ever from being realized. Around 
$8 billion 2 per cent bonds, issued in 
1943, are now falling due. They are 
being refinanced, as the Treasury an- 
nounced, through the sale of certifi- 
cates and notes whose longest date 
is March 1957. 

Sale of short term paper, thus ac- 
cepting the postponement of earlier 
hopes, is typical of what has happened 
throughout the Administration. In 
department after department, the new 
officials at first tried to change every- 
thing as if over night. They didn’t 
yet appreciate what they were up 
against, as they now do. Even Sec- 
retary Weeks, who continued to cam- 
paign longest after he was in office, 
now acts like an official rather than 
an outsider. 

No doubt it would have been best 
to fund the debt following the end of 
the war, when expenditures suddenly 
dropped and business had enough ac- 
cumulated cash to convert. Failure 
to do so wasn’t New Deal ideology 
but simply obsession by former Sec- 
retary Snyder with immediate income. 
It’s likely that the new Administra- 
tion will await another opportunity 
without again trying to force the 
market. 


The season for commercial credit 
expansion lies just ahead. The Re- 
serve Board indicated some time ago 
that seasonal requirements for money 
would be taken care of and were not 
to come out of the reserves created 
through the reduction in require- 
ments, So it’s generally expected that 
as the season goes ahead, there will 
be a net increase in the securities 
portfolio of the banks. 


A lot of people gave themselves 
the idea that there had been or would 








be a softening of anti-trust enforce- 


ment. Anti-trust chief Stanley N. 
Barnes recently described what’s go- 
ing on in his division. It’s far from 
the fact that suits are dropped because 
the defendants profess to have been 
surprised by the subpoena. Nor does 
the division neglect, when it gets good 
cases, to press them. As a matter of 
fact, things are pretty much as they 
used to be insofar as immediate en- 
forcement is concerned. 

Cases that are being dropped are 
of the sort the old Administration also 
dismissed from time to time. There’s 
a stale case against the cement in- 
dustry, seeking an order against bas- 
ing points. But high freight rates and 
other considerations, including FTC’s 
victory over the companies, long ago 
changed methods of sale. Practically 
the whole industry now ships with- 
out prepaying freight; suit to compel 
them to do what they are already do- 
ing seemed pointless. 


The World Bank comments in- 
terestingly on some of the difficulties 
of building up undeveloped countries: 
Uneducated natives, lack of interest in 
material advance, bad climates. These 
things generally were disregarded 
both by the investment bankers of 
the ’twenties and by the New Deal 
missions. The World Bank evidently 
considers that sometimes you can 
help people only slowly. 


Census reports invariably con- 
tain curiosities. A new sample cen- 
sus on families taken in April 1952 
shows 40,000 married males 14 to 17 
years old and 232,000 married girls 
of these same ages. The girls, evi- 
dently, married men of customary 
seniority. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Dividends 


” The Board of Directors has 
declared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.06% per share, on the 4% 
per cent Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 1953 
to shareholders of record Sep- 
tember 18, 1953. 
COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, 
payable October 1, 1953 to 
shareholders of record Septem- 
ber 18, 1953. 
JOHN H. ScHmiIpt 
Secretary-Treasurer 


September 2, 1953. 
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CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock, 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on October 1, 
1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Septem- 
ber 15, 1953, was declared by 
the Board of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


September 1, 1953 

















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calis Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 





New-Business Brevities 





Appliances & Gadgets... 

An innovation in automatic clothes 
dryer design has been made by Rheem 
Manufacturing Company with the 
provision in its latest automatic model 
of a compartment at the top of the 
unit for drying fabrics that might be 
damaged in the tumbler—covering the 
entire top area of the cabinet, and 


| separated from the tumbler by a wire 


mesh floor through which hot air cir- 
culates, this “clothes saver” compart- 
ment is reached by means of a lift-up 
door. . . . The hone-and-strop method 
of sharpening straight razors is‘ re- 
vived and adapted for use in putting a 
new edge on blades of the type used 
in Gem and Gillette razors by a gim- 
mick known as the Flip-Flop— 
source, E. J. Speake Manufacturing 
Company. . . . Latest in automatic 
cigarette cases is the Majex which 
holds an entire pack of regular cigar- 
ettes and releases them one at a time 
at the press of a button; a built-in 
humidor helps keep the pack moist at 
all times—lightweight and compact. 
it is made of ebony plastic and is 
trimmed with gold, chrome, or silver. 


Building & Repair... 
Glo-Torch is the trade name for an 
electrically-operated paint remover 
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suitable both for professional and 
home use—weighing well under two 
| pounds, the device is marketed by 
Ludlow Products Corporation. ... A 
new wall tile, priced substantially un- 
der ceramic tile, is made of layers of 
paper bonded together with synthetic 
resins—available in patterns suitable 
for home or business use, the tile is 
said to be acid resistant and difficult 
to break under normal conditions; it 
is being sold by Aztec Corporation in 
low-cost kits for self-installation. . . 

An  electrically-operated post-hole 
digging machine introduced by Multi- 
matic Corporation will drill a hole up 
to eight inches in diameter and six 
feet deep—light in weight, this ma- 
chine is a companion unit to the com- 
pany’s line of heavier duty tunneling 
machines. . .. What is believed to be 
the first striated hardboard to reach 
| the market will be available this fall 








from Chapman Manufacturing Com- 
pany under the trade name Oregon- 
bord—the striation is pressed into the 
board during the manufacturing 
process in which waste wood, broken 
down into a fibrous state, is reformed 
under heat and pressure into usable 
panels. 


Electrical... 

If you enjoy outdoor winter sports 
but detest cold feet, look into the 
electric socks (see photo) now being 





Electric socks 


manufactured by Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company; they are 
very similar in principle to the elec- 
tric blanket—insulated wires connect 
the electric socks to their power 
source, a six-volt battery which is 
carried in a case worn on the belt... . 
An unusual gift especially suitable for 
a business executive is Motorola’s 
VIP desk model clock-radio, which 
also has a Parker pen and pencil set 
and a calendar incorporated into the 
unit—finished in a gold and silver 
plastic, the set also features a name 
plate which may be engraved to or- 
der. . . . On the technical side, Pre- 
cision Apparatus Company offers a 
special probe to enable television re- 
pairmen to check with safety the high 
voltage section of TV sets—the unit 
is designed to function in connection 
with kilovoltmeters and vacuum-tube 
voltmeters on voltages as high as 60,- 
000 volts direct current. 
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Chemicals . . . 

A liquid chemical intended to be 
poured down the sink once a week, 
in homes having a septic system for 
sewage disposal, conditions the drain- 
age field to absorb more readily the 
water wastes—regular use of the 
chemical, called Ortho Septic Seep, is 
said to minimize septic tank hazards 
and reduce maintenance costs, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer of this prod- 
uct, California-Spray Corporation. 
... A unique establishment called the 
Furniture Doctor’s Store now offers 
a do-it-yourself refinisher’s kit which 
includes the necessary thinners, re- 
mover, clear and black shellac, rub- 
bing varnish, gold stenciling powder 
and other materials—two sizes of the 
kit are available, a small beginner’s 
set and a larger model. 


Odds & Ends... 

An outboard motor that is said to 
be noise-free in operation has been 
introduced by Evinrude Motors, and 
will be available in limited numbers 
later on this month—the 7.5 horse- 
power Aquasonic Fleetwin, as the 


Around -The - World 





FROM ABROAD 
ALL YEAR LONG 





This year thrill and surprise everyone on your 
gift list with memorable gifts sent direct from 
a different foreign land each month. The 
new and distinctive Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club makes Christmas come month af- 
ter month for those you want to thrill with 

















KNOTT HOTEL CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividend No. 72 


The Board of Directors of 

Knott Hotels Corporation has 

this day declared a dividend of 

25¢ per share payable on Sept. 

18, 1953 to stockholders of 

record at the close of business 
on Sept. 10, 1953. 

Willard E. Dodd 

Treasurer 

New York, N. Y.: Sept. 3, 1953 








a_gift membership. Each rare and unusual- 
gift arrives from abroad with the fascinat- 
ing story of its origin and craftsmanship. 
One month the recipient may receive a beauti- 
ful piece of Delftware from Holland, or won- 
derful silverplate from Sheffield, England, or 
a delightful wrought metal gift from France. 
Your friends will long remember these gifts, 
which if available. here, would cost up to 
3 times as much. Membership in the Atound- 
the-World Shoppers Club is inexpensive— 
only $6.00 for 3 months, $11.50 for 6 
months, $22.00 for 12 months—gifts sent 
postpaid, duty free. Send list and remittance 
now or write for full details at once to: 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 890, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 











United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 








For the quarter ended July 31, 1953, a cash divi- 
dend of 35c per share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been declared payable 
October 9,1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 1, 1953. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., September 2, 1958 











new engine is called, weighs 49 
pounds and permits an estimated 
speed of from one to 15 miles per 
hour when mounted on an average 


boat. . . . The Second Advertising | 
Essentials Show, sponsored by the | 


Advertising Trades Institute, Inc., 
will open November 16 and run 
through the 18th at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City—visitors will 
be able to see over 150 exhibits of 
the advertising arts. . . . Planning to 
be in New York City from September 
22-26? It will be worth your while 


Mutual Funds 





Chuestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


Ohovestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 


ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 
ovestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 





to visit Track 30 at Grand Central | 


Terminal, anytime between 8 a. m. to 
10 p. m., for a glimpse at five loco- 
motives representative of 122 years 
of railroad history—on view in con- 
nection with the New York Central 
System’s observance of the 300th an- 
niversary of the City of New York, 


the locomotives include the wood- | 


burning DeWitt Clinton of 1831 as 
well as a present-day twin-unit diesel- 
electric engine; visitors will be able 
to enter the engine cabs. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 


Ofevestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A tace amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment face 
amount certificates. 











This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 


of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 
ment manager: 


27! Roancke Building 


0 Investors Mutual, Inc. 
0 Investors Stock Fund, inc. 
O Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
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Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 

PE io och dbecadddeddacdecqwecsuseadcedes os 
FS vik che cccccass déctaducaeecaaneas cece 
CO Investors Syndicate of America,inc. CITY.........ccccccccceeeeee STATE... secre 














Business Background 





Two nations join forces in coping with threatened shortage 


in minks — Pick explains why currency black markets thrive 





NDUSTRY NOTE — Fighting 

for existence in the icy inland 
waters of Labrador, the mink there 
acquires a heavy fur coat that is un- 
matched by the wild mink of other 
top-quality regions. Consequently, the 
Labrador mink coat has held a close 
runner-up position in competition 
with the diamond as “woman’s best 
friend.” This year a shortage im- 
pends. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce statisticians are aware of the 
fact, as are their Canadian counter- 
parts. But there is little that either 
can do about the situation beyond en- 
couraging business to keep alive a 
commerce that brings profits to Can- 
ada and some taxes to our own Trea- 
sury. 


Back from Trek—To learn the 
reasons for scarcity, EuGcENE K. 
DENTON traveled by plane during 
the summer from Montreal to Goose 
Bay, Labrador, thence up to North 
West River, the locale of the fore- 
most trappers operating in the shadow 
of the Arctic. “In fact,” reported Mr. 
Denton on a day when the thermom- 
eter in New York City’s Weather 
Bureau stopped just short of 100, 
“we went as far up as Hopedale, 
which was the point furthest north 
that we could go because of icebergs 
and ice-bound waters.” During the 
trek, he contacted officials of the cen- 
turies-old Hudson’s Bay Company, 
including one of its highest ranking 
authorities on furs, ALFRED CLEVEN. 
But it was from the many Eskimos 
and old-line Canadian trappers that 
Mr. Denton, president of the Tailored 
Woman, which ranks among the top 
12 retail furriers of the nation, that 
he got his answer. “Air bases are of- 
fering $1.10 an hour for simple work 
at the base. Arduous trapping re- 
turns $300 to $500 a season.”’ Indus- 
trialization is boosting pay. As to 
supply: Only enough Labrador mink 
skins are trapped a year to make up 
18 to 20 coats to supply the world. 
Prices are firm and reasonably may 
be expected to remain so. From the 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 
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Eugene K. Denton calls on the mink 


impending scarcity women presum- 
ably will suffer. Meanwhile the warm- 
coated mink faces 1954 with better 
than usual prospects of saving his 
skin. 





Black Market Yearbook — The 
1953 edition of this enlightening 
study of world black market prices of 
currencies, gold and non-ferrous met- 
als, published by the Pick’s World 
Currency Report, contains an elo- 
quent argument in support of our 
governmental policy to preserve the 
value of the dollar. The cold facts 
presented in the volume indicate that 
world-wide inflation through 1952 
has destroyed assets valued on a 
global basis at more than 1,000 bil- 
lion present dollars. 


Pick’s Conclusions—The author 
and compiler of the black market 
record is FRANZ PICK, a consulting 
economist and currency expert of in- 
ternational eminence, who among 
other things accurately forecast the 
pre-war debacle of the French franc 
and of virtually every currency de- 
valuation of importance including that 
of the United States dollar in 1933. 
He takes a dim view of the future of 
currencies generally, “Every currency 
has but one destiny—devaluation.” 
And he cites figures showing that 
since 1938 over nine-tenths of the 
world’s population has seen most of 
its savings annihilated by devaluation. 
Hence, their recourse to the black 


markets. Nor are the citizens alone 
in this endeavor. “‘Governments, more 
implicated in black market deals in 
1952 than in the preceding year, will 
either become honest again and return 
to stabilized and freely convertible 
currencies, or continue to tolerate 
and accept the ‘diktat’ of black mar- 
kets.” One point more: “Commer- 
cially, the American dollar remains 
the most desirable monetary unit of 
world trade.” ~ 





Design Contest—More than 300 
manufacturers of consumer merchan- 
dise have submitted entries in the 
Hess Brothers Versatility in Design 
and Use Contest which in 1953 is 
entering its third year. Others, not 
yet in, may enter up to October 1, 
said Epwarp CARROLL, awards di- 
rector. 





Home Industry—While Ameri- 
can newspapers have given a great 
deal of space recently to Puerto 
Ricans who have migrated to New 
York to earn a living, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico reported that 


Ce et ne tee eee el 


its tax receipts had reached a record / 


high for the fiscal year just ended. 


Receipts from general excise taxes | 
gained nearly $5 million over the year | 
before, topping $45 million or about | 


one-third of total revenues collected 
for the General Fund. Puerto Rico 
is building up its home industries in 
an aptly named “Bootstrap Project.” 





Music in Banking—lIn a recent 


TV program, Hoacy CARMICHAEL, | 


who though not a crooner makes a 
great hit with teen-agers, told the | 
story of the hit tune that made him | 


famous as a composer. 


“STUART [| 


GorrELL,” he said, “gave me the title. | 
Stu suggested, ‘Why not call it Star | 


Dust, Hoagy?’”” The two were class- | 


mates for four years at the University 
of Indiana. Hoagy studied to become 
a lawyer and wound up as a com- 
poser, Stuart wrote lyrics and wound 
up as a banker. With the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, he is editor 
of The Chase and a member of the 
public relations department headed by 
Vice President CRAWFORD WHEELER. 





Statistical Plum—In rolling out 
its 25,000th plane recently, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation dug deeply in- 
to the bin for statistics. In 21 years 
the company has turned out 322 mil- 
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lion pounds of planes which, we are | 


told, is “equivalent to about one 
pound for every American since the 
1776 Revolution.” But this statistic 
contains more meat: Lockheed pro- 
duction this year, according to Vice 
President Burt C. MoNEsMITH, will 
approximate $765 million in commer- 
cial and military planes. 


Bread Bakers 





Concluded from page 14 


this year have been mixed. Continen- 
tal had the largest percentage rise in 
six-months’ sales—12.5 per cent over 
the same 1952 period—reflecting in- 
creased capacity and less production 
time lost because of strikes. General 
Baking’s sales rose only two per cent, 
and net before taxes plummeted 48 
per cent. Earnings of 15 cents per 
share for the half-year were of course 
far under what had been expected by 
General when it raised its quarterly 
dividend payment from 20 cents per 
share to 25 cents last February. While 
last-half results are usually better 
than those of the prior six-months’ 
period, it is questionable whether 
a bread price increase will bolster 
earnings sufficiently for adequate cov- 
erage of a $1.00 dividend rate. 

Although American Bakeries has 
been paying dividends since 1928 and 
General Baking’s record of payments 
goes back to 1921, the group never- 
theless must be regarded as specula- 
tive, a fact that is reflected in the un- 
usually generous yields indicated at 
present prices for the shares. 


Dividend Changes 


Admiral Corp.: 20 per cent stock divi- 
dend payable October 19 to stock of rec- 
ord October 9. Distribution is subject to 
stockholder approval at the October 5 
meeting. 


Lamson Corp.: Quarterly 20 cents 
payable September 29 to stock of record 
September 18. Previous payment 15 
cents quarterly. 

North American Acceptance: 3 per 
cent stock dividend on the Class A 
shares payable September 30 to stock of 
record September 15. Paid 10-cent cash 
dividends in previous quarters. 

Pacific Lighting: 50 cents payable 
November 16 to stock of record October 
20. Payment depends on _ stockholder 
approval of the proposed 2-for-1 stock 
split by October 20; otherwise the divi- 
dend payment will be $1. 
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Another BORG-WARNER engineering achievement! 


It’s no longer enough for a combination door 
to keep out only cold and insects. For this 
remarkable Ingersoll 3-Way Combination 
Door—thanks to Borg-Warner engineering 
—shuts out heat as well! 


You see, only the Ingersoll 3-Way has 
amazing KoolShade Sunscreen—a bronze ! | 


QVUVeeeer 


wire miniature outside venetian blind that 
not only bars insects, but also blocks up to 
90% of the sun’s heat rays. Light comes in, | 
but heat, glare and insects stay out. 


For winter protection, the KoolShade in- 
serts are replaced in seconds with snug-fitting, 
weather-tight panels of glass—thus providing 
all-year weather protection. 


All Aluminum—Full Inch Thick 


All extruded aluminum, the Ingersoll 3-Way rl 
is a full one inch thick—extra strong, extra | 
rigid, yet light in weight. Aluminum jamb 
fits over door frame to assure tight fit. Large 
upper insert provides full vision. Center mul- 
lion located to serve as convenient push-bar. 


Developed by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll 
Products Division, the Ingersoll 3-Way is a 
striking example of how “B-W engineering 
makes it work—B-W production makes it 
available.” For full details, address Ingersoll 
Products Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, Dept. KS-22, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl. 
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B-W encineerinc Makes iv worx 
B-W propuction MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day — Samet) 
from the 185 products made by Saal 


Borg-Warner 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW 
BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL © BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS © CALUMET STEEL 
CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR © DETROIT GEAR © FRANKLIN STEEL © INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING © LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS © MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT © MORSE CHAIN MORSE CHAIN CO.,LTD. 
pnopucTiOn NORGE ¢ NORGE HEAT © PESCO PRODUCTS © REFLECTAL © ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 


FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


{!) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 





Mail uc a fist of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur no obligation. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 


3 Months to August 31 


Standard-Thomson ...... $0.23 $0.13 
52 Weeks to August 1 
Federated Dept. Stores... 3.59 4.13 


39 Weeks to August 1 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 1.21 0.52 
26 Weeks to August 1 


Carson Pirie Scott........ 2.09 D4.99 
City Specialty Stores...... D0.15 D0.42 

6 Months to August 1 
oe ae fA ei Fee 1.46 1.18 
Schuster (Ed.) & Co..... 0.29 0.23 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 0.54 0.54 


12 Months to July 31 


Appalachian Elec. ....... p35.83 p30.29 
Arizona Public Service... 1.25 1.15 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 1.84 1.73 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 2.94 2.86 
ee A a ae 5.31 5.44 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... 2.46 PAE 
City Auto Stamping...... 3.64 2.56 
Consumers Power ....... 2.80 2.70 
Dallas Power & Light.... 8.80 8.30 
Fl Paso Electric......... 2.04 1.87 
Fort Worth Transit..... 0.92 0.90 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.25 1.64 
General Waterworks ..... 0.34 0.41 
Gulf States Utiilties...... 1.60 1.36 
Indiana & Michigan Elec.. p70.30  p55.43 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.32 1.95 
Kentucky & West Va. Pwr. 2.08 2.08 
Maine Public Service..... 2.03 1.48 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.85 2.60 
Cie POW }< iscesscccve p45.39 = p52.35 
Otter Tail Power........ 2.42 1.70 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.26 2.42 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.12 1.33 
San Jose Water.......... 2.42 2.44 
Sierra Pacific Power..... 2.96 1.99 
‘Temas Pte oii ccs s es p31.84 p44.06 
Texas Power & Light.... p31.60 34.57 
Téxas Wtmittes) 20.03 654% << 3.22 2.92 
West Penn Electric....... 3.25 3.05 
9 Months to July 31 

it th > Sees ee 0.13 ve 
Diveo Corp. 5...... Bslnteey 0.63 0.49 
Lakey Foundry .......... 0.79 1.09 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 4.72 5.11 
7 Months to July 31 

Coated Trae 6 cccn cues 0.76 0.65 
Great Northern Ry....... p3.90 p2.32 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 4.47 3.53 
Int'l Rys. of Cent. Am.... 1.07 0.76 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ 2.57 2.47 
Louisville & Nashville.... 7.73 5.23 
Maine Central .......... 4.95 7.21 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 1.75 1.10 
Northeast Airlines....... 0.13 D0.54 
Northern Pacific ........ 2.63 1.56 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 1.69 0.39 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 1.92 1.22 
Seaboard Air Line....... 5.06 4.14 
Southern Pacific ........ 3.77 3.76 
Union Pacific ........... 7.57 6.27 
Western Union .......... 3.82 D3.28 
6 Months to July 31 

Brager-Eisenberg ....... 0.29 0.37 
Lerner Stores ........... 0.74 0.79 
Permanente Cement ...... 1.62 1.17 
3 Months to July 31 

Kimberly-Clark ......... 1.02 1.04 
| Lh es D0.47. —-:D0.33 
24 Weeks to July 16 

Sears, Roebuck .......... 1.83 1.58 
12 Months to June 30 

Acme Electric ........... 0.88 0.84 
Aluminium Ltd. ......... *2.33 er 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


12 Months to June 30 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. *$2.98 ite, 


Amer. Water Works..... 1.02 $0.67 
Dayton Power & Light... 5.90 6.01 
Delta Air Lines.......... 6.93 3.30 
Federal Screw Works.... 3.37 2.88 
Flying Tiger Line....... 2.30 1.96 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 0.40 0.05 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 2.87 2.59 
RE GE cc ituia dances 4.86 1.39 
McDonnell Aircraft ..... 6.18 4.49 
Mennsco Mig... ........:. 0.49 
Mid-States Steel & Wire. 5.86 
Nat'l Airlines ........... 3.99 
oe er 2.57 


North & Judd Mfg....... 
Republic Natural Gas.... 
Seeman Bros. ........... 
Sparks-Withington 
Spencer Chemical 


) 

“I 

Co 
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4.01 


Timken-Detroit Axle .... 3.21 3.02 
Twin Disc Clutch........ 6.68 8.23 
United Nat'l Corp........ 1.37 1.35 
9 Months to June 30 
Gen. Realty & Utilities.... 0.51 0.59 
6 Months to June 30 
Aberdeen Petroleum ..... 0.32 0.26 
eer eae 0.67. +=Di1.21 
Bond Sires «oi ssicss- ss 0.78 0.32 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Ee ee ee 0.43 1.49 
Crompton & Knowles .... 0.26 1.71 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 1.74 1.62 
Emery Air Freight....... 0.13 0.14 
| ee 0.69 0.78 
Gen’l Dynamics ......... 3.61 2.36 
Gladding, McBean ...... 1.61 1.57 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.42 0.48 
Golden State Co.......... 1.28 0.90 
Hollander (A.) & Son.... DO0.64 D1.45 
|. eee 0.08 0.21 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 3.60 1.04 
McGraw (F. H.)........ 0.10 0.36 
Memphis Street Ry....... 0.04 0.18 
Middlesex Water ........ 1.88 2.85 
Morrison & Knudson..... 257 2.50 
O’Mahony (Jerry) ...... 0.23 0.10 
Phila. Insulated Wire.... 1.66 1.39 
Prosperity GO. ciicneiss. c1.16 c1.46 
South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.35 0.34 
Tennessee Corp. ......... 2.38 2.20 
Tennessee Production .... 0.12 0.05 
Union Teak Car.i....... 1.86 1.75 
Venezuela Syndicate ..... 0.18 0.20 
26 Weeks to June 27 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 0.06 0.06 
12 Months to May 31 
a eee ee 0.78 0.70 
Hawaiian Pineapple ..... 2.11 D1.09 
La Salle Wines.......... 0.44 0.44 
ey a 2.67 2.16 
United Board & Carton... 2.55 2.72 
Van Camp Sea Food..... 1.64 0.92 
6 Months to May 31 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft.... 1.50 1.69 
U. S. Thermo Control.... 0.25 0.19 
3 Months to May 31 
Lanston Monotype ...... 0.16 0.26 
12 Months to April 30 
Cable Elec. Products..... 0.68 0.33 
Placer Development ..... *1.24 *0.60 
Thompson-Starrett ....... D0.03 D1.28 
12 Months to March 31 
Phillips Screw .......... 0.34 0.32 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined Class A and 
Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Even opponents of competitive bids must concede some bene- 


fits from system—Bank reserve requirements to go still lower? 


oo of what the opponents 
of competitive bidding for se- 
curities may think about Halsey, 
Stuart & Company for making a free- 
for-all of railroad and most utility 
bond sales, they have to concede that 
at times that firm is playing the game 
for the whole underwriting fraternity. 
Halsey, Stuart intervened success- 
fully a few days ago to prevent the 
Mountain States Power Company 
from selling $8 million of bonds pri- 
vately to seven insurance companies. 
It must go up for bids, the Federal 
Power Commission has just ruled. Of 
course, the banking firm which makes 
a neat, riskless profit negotiating pri- 
vate deals of this kind is not happy 
about it. This is one way Harold 
Stuart has of showing a consistent 
attitude in his contention that the is- 
suer is entitled to the best price the 
market will offer. His first interven- 
tion to prevent a private placement 
was four years ago in the case of a 
$40 million issue of Duke Power 
Company bonds. That utility was all 
ready to complete a negotiated pri- 
vate placement when Harry Stuart 
sent his firm’s Lincoln R. Patton to 
the Commission and convinced that 
body that the company would get a 
much better rate than the private 
deal called for. Sure enough, when 
the bonds were put up at competitive 
sale, Halsey, Stuart won out with a 
bid representing a saving of several 
million dollars in interest cost over 
the long life of the obligation. Two 
years later Duke came to the market 
with another big bond issue. This 
time the winner was Morgan Stanley 
& Company, the firm whose “tradi- 
tional banker” relations with many 
of the most important utility and 
railroad enterprises were broken up 
by Halsey, Stuart’s successful cam- 
paign for competitive bidding. 


One thing the New York Stock 
Exchange insists upon as a condition 
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to membership for houses doing busi- 
ness under a corporate form is that 
the bulk of the company’s stock shall 
be in the hands of people active in 
the management. When the top of- 
ficers of Harriman, Ripley & Com- 
pany, Inc., recently bought out the 
Harriman family interest, therefore, 


many in the Street jumped to the. 


conclusion that this important under- 
writing and trading house was aim- 
ing to buy a seat on the Exchange. 
That inference was found to be erron- 
eous. Since admission of corpora- 
tions to membership and incorpora- 
tion of existing firms was authorized 
by a constitutional amendment early 
this year, every corporation in the 
business has weighed the pros and 
cons of joining. But no important 
house has yet joined the Exchange. 
Aside from the disadvantage of sub- 
jecting themselves to another regu- 
latory body, the main stumbling 
block is the strings attached to re- 
tirement from the Exchange if the 
corporation should later change its 
mind. In other words, it is easy 
enough to get in, but quite difficult to 
get out again. Joseph P. Ripley, 
chairman of Harriman, Ripley & 
Company, and Pierpont V. Davis, 
its president, now hold the bulk of 
the corporation’s stock. The rest is 
held by a few key men in the firm. 


Men familiar with the policies 
and aims of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities in the matter of expanding 
and contracting the money supply do 
not rule out the possibility of another 
lowering of bank reserve require- 
ments. It was an action of that kind 
late in June that turned the tide for 
the bond market. The Government 
needed $5 billion or so of new money 
and the banks could not furnish it 
without creating a credit stringency. 
From now on the trend of business 
loans at the banks will be upward. 
It is understood to be Federal Re- 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
September 8, 1953 
“y\ The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 
30, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 15, 1953. Checks will 


be mailed 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on 
August 31, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable October 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 15, 1953. 





HASTINGS W. BAKER, Secretary 





serve policy to take care of the sea- 
sonal demand for money by methods 
other than a loosening of bank re- 
serve requirements. But there is a 
good chance that the Treasury will 
need $2 billion (plus) around Octo- 
ber. That is what students of Federal 
Reserve policy have in mind when 
they refuse to “rule out” the possi- 
bility of another lightening of reserve 
requirements. 











DIVIDEND 


MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 


106 Wall Street, New York 5 


The Directors of the Manati Sugar Com- 
pany on September 8, 1953, decided not to 
pay any dividend this year on the Com- 
pany’s $1 par value Common Stock. 

JOHN M. GONZALEZ, Treasurer. 
September 8, 1953. 
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Wisconsin Utilities 





Concluded from page 6 


Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration was a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric until December 
1952 when the latter distributed its 
holdings of the company’s stock pur- 
suant to a plan filed under the Hold- 
ing Company Act. The company 
serves a population of 543,500 in a 
10,000 square-mile area in north- 
ern Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 
(Wisconsin operations produce about 
97 per cent of total operating rev- 
enues.) The principal cities in which 
the company operates are Green Bay 
(electricity, natural gas, and bus serv- 


‘ice is rendered in this city of 77,000 


persons) ; Oshkosh (electricity and 
gas) and Wausau (electricity). In 
addition, Sheboygan is furnished with 
natural gas only. 
Last September 


the Wisconsin 
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Commission granted the company an 
electric rate adjustment calculated to 
permit a 6.16 per cent return on its 
investment. This is being reflected in 
improved earnings, and a new 60,- 
000 kw steam plant scheduled for 
operation in 1954 in the Wausau 
area will be of material benefit. Public 
Service generates about one-third of 
its electricity needs in hydro plants 
but modern steam facilities will lessen 
the company’s dependence upon water 
conditions. In 1947 and 1948, when 
steam capacity was inadequate, earn- 
ings were squeezed by serious drought 
conditions which limited the genera- 
tion of low-cost hydro-electricity. 

Until a few years ago, the regula- 
tory philosophy followed in Wiscon- 
sin was regarded as somewhat 
unorthodox, but recent rate decisions 
point to better treatment for the 
state’s leading electric utilities, add- 
ing, of course, to the long-range ap- 
peal of the three companies discussed. 
Furthermore, all three companies are 
conservatively capitalized and have 
growing natural gas divisions. Wis- 
consin Electric Power has the high- 
est investment standing of the trio, 
which is reflected in the lower yield 
and higher price-to-earnings basis on 
which the company’s stock sells. How- 
ever, both Wisconsin Power & Light 
and Wisconsin Public Service cur- 
rently afford attractive income returns 
from dividends that appear reasonably 
secure, and these issues have appeal 
for portfolios with moderately lower 
quality requirements. 


Auto Output 





Continued from page 3 


may be able to keep up their sales 
volume even if over-all demand shows 
a sag. 

Furthermore, there are mitigating 
factors which make the industry as 
a whole somewhat less vulnerable to 
a severe and sustained slump than 
might be inferred from the unfavor- 
able influences outlined above. The 
increase in dealers’ stocks over the 
past year is nowhere near as alarm- 
ing as it seems, for they were much 
too low to begin with as a result of 
the steel strike in June and July 1952. 
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Roya TyPEwRITER 
Company, ING. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121%4 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1953, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of oe on September 25, 
1953. 


A dividend of 3744¢ per share 
has been declared payable Octo- 
ber 15, 1953, on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, 
of the par value of $1.00 per 
share, to holders of common stock 
of record at the close of business 
on September 25, 1953. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


September 9, Secret. 
1953 oF 











Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 


September 14, 1953. 
H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


September 3, 1953 


She Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 








Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


212th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 14, 1953. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, September 4, 1953. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1953 











From May through August of last 
year their stocks had been depleted 
ky 256,000 cars as a result of an ex- 
cess of new registrations over factory 
shipments. 

The tremendous increase in total 
registrations during the postwar peri- 
od is also less of a threat than it ap- 
pears to be. Due to low production 
during the depression years and the 
complete cessation of production from 
early 1942 to mid-1945, there was a 
huge deficit to make up. Passenger 
car registrations in 1945, at 25.8 mil- 
lion, were only moderately higher 
than the 1929 total of 23.1 million, 
recorded sixteen years earlier. 

Various private and Government 
studies of the new car market have 
established the fact that demand fluc- 
tuates in close conformance with 
population and disposable income, 
and that sales in any given year are 
also affected by the level of disposable 
income for that year compared with 
the previous year. On the basis of 
these factors, production has not been 
excessive during the postwar period 
as a whole and is not greatly exces- 
sive now, though the indications are 
that output has fully a up with 
deferred demand. 

One more factor which must be 
considered is the average age of cars 
in use. The latest data now available 
on this point date from July 1, 1952. 
Mid-1953 figures, when available, will 
show a lower average age and hence 
a less favorable situation from the 
standpoint of future demand, but the 
change will not be drastic enough to 
materially alter conclusions based on 
1952 data. 

At that time, 54 per cent of the 
cars on the road were five years old 
or less, against 51 per cent in 1941. 
But 34 per cent were ten years old or 
more, compared with a mere 17 per 
cent eleven years earlier ; the propor- 
tion of older cars in 1952 exceeded 
that for 1941 in all age groups from 
six years on up. Replacement of these 
superannuated vehicles will provide a 
substantial market for some years to 
come, in addition to the demand nor- 
mally accruing from increases in pop- 
ulation and disposable income. Thus, 
although there is little prospect of a 
six-million car year in 1954—or 1955, 
for that matter—demand is not likely 
to go into a severe and prolonged 
slump. 








Your luck may hold, but in adver- 
tising you can’t afford to trust to 
luck. That’s why financial adver- 
tisers rely on The New York Times 
to get the results they want. They 
know The Times covers a national 
market of investment-minded pros- 
pects... that it’s read by bankers, 
lawyers, business leaders, profes- 
sional, institutional and private 
investors. Your financial advertis- 
ing reaches this complete audience 
only when it is published in 


The New York Times 


FOR 46 YEARS FIRST IN ADVERTISING 
IN THE WORLD’S FIRST MARKET 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
15 Park Row 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

September 9, 1953. 

DIVIDEND No. 404 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a Meeting 
held this day, declared an interim dividend for the third 
quarter of 1953, of One Dollar ($1.00) a share en the 
outstanding capital stock of this Company, payable on 
September 26, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on September 17, 1953. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Pittsburgh Forgings Company 





incorporated: 1885, New York, to consolidate a number of established com- 
panies, the eldest dating from 1849. Office: 176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
1, N. Y. Ammual meeting: First Thursday in May. Number stock- 
holders (Desember 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,386; common, 6,352. 


Capitalizatien: 

ee re ee oe ee ate $85,342,000 

*Proterred steck 5% cum. conv. ($40 par)..............-.05 128,141 shs 

EN UNE ND TOEED occ wioccse cca wee bidwecsswaknesecenew 1,607,128 shs 
*Callable at $49.40 through June 30, 1954, $48.95 through June 30, 


1957, $48.45 through June 30, 1960, $48 thereafter; 


for-share into common stock through June 30, 1960. 


convertible share- 


Business: The largest gas enterprise in the U. S.; supplies 
gas to most of the Borough of Brooklyn and part of the 
Borough of Queens in the City of New York, with a popula- 
tion estimated over three million. Territory served is largely 
residential, this classification accounting for nearly three- 
fourths of operating revenues. Conversion to natural gas 
was completed in 1952. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $8.3 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$2.1 million. Book value of common stock, $13.19 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1922-1940, 1942-47 and 1949 to date. 


Outlook: Conversion to natural gas is a favorable longer 
term factor, and population growth should continue at a 
moderate rate. Sales of house-heating units and a wide line of 
gas appliances should help maintain earnings at reasonably 
high levels. 


Comment: Preferred stock is of good quality; common a 
satisfactory businessman’s investment. 


“EARNINGS, BIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.09 D$0.15 $0.60 $2.16 $1.80 7$2.24 $1.83 74$1.45 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.60 None 0.65 1.12% 1.50 1.50 1.12% 
ER ciciesesinbankd 19% 14% 1152 19% 22% 25% 27% 27% 
LOW: <cksesesbekencua 12% 8 1% 93% 15% 19% 24% 22% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. On average shares. {Six months to 
June 30 vs. $1.88 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 





Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, Maryland; to take over established subsidiaries of 
Fairchild Aviation Corp. Office: Hagerstown, Md. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in April, usually in New York City. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): 10,707. 


Capitalizatien: 


Long term debt (bank loan) 


$3,750,000 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


rT eee en 2,310,207 shs 


Business: Has four divisions, manufacturing (1) airplanes 
and parts, notably the C-119 and C-119H cargo and troop 
carriers; (2) turbojet and other engines and parts, also 
licenses to others its Al-Fin process for bonding aluminum 
to ferrous metals; (3) flying missiles; and (4) air cycle re- 
frigeration and pressurizing units, engine and cabin super- 
chargers, temperature and airflow controls and pneumatic 
turbine drives for jet plane alternators and pumps. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $14.2 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $12.9 million, inven- 
tories, $34.3 million. Book value of stock, $9.16 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1943-45 and 1948 to date. 


Outlook: Volume and earnings will continue largely to re- 
flect Government rearmament activities, but earning power 
and stability are improving through diversification. 


Comment: Shares must be recognized as speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $0.42 $0.71 *$0.52 $0.68 $1.34 $0.96 $1.36 $0.91 
eS eer None None 0.20 0.35 0.60 0.40 0.60 0.60 
ae ee 8% 4% 5% 5% 9 9 7% 10% 
Se ks cauceesenn es 3% 2 3% 3% 4% 6% 5% 7% 
*Restated by company. {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.53 in like 1952 period. 
tListed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange September 11, 1952; previously American Stock 
Exchange. 
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Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire an established business. Ofices : 
Coraopolis, Pa., and 1039 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet 
he Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (Marek 2, 1953) : 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock ‘gi DIED i cca scchitedds comeccqnttpaseprcecnweee $92,363 shs 


Business: Manufactures drop forgings for the automotive, 
rail equipment, farm implement and other industries. Green- 
ville Steel Car subsidiary builds, repairs and rebuilds steel 
freight cars and steel underframes. Also makes earth mov- 
ing equipment. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $8.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U.S. 
Govt’s, $933,044. Book value of stock, $20.96 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1931, and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Decreasing dependence on railroad freight car 
construction because of expanding operations in farm equip- 
ment and other fields, should tend to stabilize earnings, 
with over-all results reflecting changes in the general busi- 
ness cycle. 


Comment: Stock is an average business cycle equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.. oe 40 $1.64 $3.71 $2.61 $1.99 $3.61 $2.79 %$1.67 
Dividends paid ..... .37 70.49 70.56 0.74 70.83 70.95 71.00 0.75 
BUA cs eveseceseses ae 10 13% 9% 15% 18% 17 16% 
err 6% 6% 7 67/16 8 ois 13% 13% 13% 

*Adjusted for all stock dividends. Paid stock dividends: 50% in 1947, 6%, in 
1948, 40% in 1950, 15% in 1951, 5% in 1952. {¢Six months to June 30 vs. -76 


in like 1952 period. 





U. S. Smelting Refining and Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1906, Maine. a 
57 William St., New York 5 
in May at 465 Congress St., 

cember 14, 1952): 


Capitalization: 


75 Federal Street, Boston 6, Mass. ; 
, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 
Portland, Me. wy of stoekholders (De- 
Preferred, 8,436; common, 3,740 


| ee rrr er ee eee rer Non 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. = —_- Ga Cocos eae saw hee een 467,948 shs 
Common stock ($50 par). 2g. adios Bia icon ae shs 





*Not callable. 


Business: Primarily a mining company processing its own 
ores, but does some custom smelting and refining. Output 
is diversified, principal products being lead, zinc, gold and 
silver. Lead-zinc mines are in Utah, zinc-lead mine in New 
Mexico and gold properties in Alaska. Owns 50,061 sub-shares 
of Texas Pacific Land Trust, 50,000 shares of Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil, 50,000 shares of Louisiana Land & Exploration 
and $8.3 million of investments in minerals, royalties and 
leases in oil lands. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $23,8 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $5.4 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million; other marketable securities, $6.4 million 
(at book value—market value was $15.9 million). Book value 
of common stock, $98.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1907-14; 1916-21; 1925-44 and 1947-53. 

Outlook: Operating results largely reflect cyclical swings 
in lead and zinc demand and price situations. Gold pro- 
duction in Alaska contributes moderately to income but oil 
and coal activities are of relatively minor importance. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.62 *$5.11 *$5.62 $1.51 $0.16 $3.76 7$4.63 1D$2.67 
Dividends paid ..... None 3.00 2.00 1.25 0.75 2.75 2.00 1.25 
RAED accanvicsances 84% 51% 58% 46% 62% 76% 87% 67% 
eM re nee ae 40% 38% 37% 33% 33% 45 53 44% 
*Before development reserve, $1.89 in 1947, $3.78 in 1948. tf Excludes gains 


or 
losses in inventory valuations: $2.30 in 1950, $1.53 in 1951, debit $3.39 in 1952; 
and profit from sale of investments, $3.67 in 1951, $5.16 in 1952. {Six months te 
June 30 vs. earnings of $5.25 (restated) in Mke 1952 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





1 To receive a dividend, stock must be 
7 held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 
Hldrs. 


Company 
Admiral Corp......... Q25c 
Aldens Inc. 

44% pf. ....... Q$1.06% 
Amer. Bosch 

ee eee Q683%4c 
Amer. Box Board. ..Q374%4c 
Amer. Dairies ....... 50c 
Amer. Ice 6% pf...... $1.50 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 25c 
ie, ee Q$1.75 


American Machine & 
Foundry 3.90% pf.Q97%c 

Amer. Sugar $7 pt...Q$1.75 

Anchor Post Prod..Q12%c 


Anderson-Prichard ...Q40c 
Angostura- 

Wuppermann...... QO7'%c 
Arundel Corp. ....... Q30c¢ 
Arvin Industries ..... Q50c 
Art Metal Constr...... Q50c 

Sa eee E25c 
Atlantic City Elec...Q37%c 
Bangor & Aroostook 

es 7 eer Q$1.25 
Beatrice Foods 

i eee Q$1.12% 


Black & Decker Mfg...Q50c 
Bohack (H. C.)....Q37%ec 


et eS ee Q75c 
3 a) rere 25c 

Do 334% pf....... Q9334c 
Burgess Battery ....... 5c 
Bush Terminal 

Buildings 5% pf...Q62%c 
Cabte Bt. Pret... cesses 10c 
Calgary & Edmonton. .*S5c 
Canadian Bronze ...... *3lc 

2, . ere *O$1.25 
Capital Transit ....... 040c 
Carnation 34% pf.. .Q9334c 


Carolina Pwr. & Lt.....50c 
Cent. Illinois E. & G..Q40c 


Cent. Maine Power....Q30c 
Colonial Sand & Stone...5c 
Cont] Air Lines....Q12%c 
Continental Baking ...Q40c 

Do $5.50 pf...... Q$1.37% 
Cooper-Bessemer ..... Q50c 
Cunningham Drug 

SG 54045 Seawwe Q37%4c 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar....25c 
Dan River Mills........ 25c 
Decca Records ..... Q17%c 
Dewey & Almy Chem.. .15c 
Diversey Corp. ........ 20c 


DuMont (Allen B.) 
Laboratories 5% pf..Q25c 


Duquesne Light ........ 40c 
eres GE wakes ces Q20c 
DN WED Siaseeenwies 25e 
Elec. Storage Battery. . .50c 
Elliott Co. 5% pf....Q62%c 

Do 5% 2nd pf... ..Q62%c 
Fairmont Foods ........ 15c 
Felt & Tarrant....... Q20c 
Florida Pub. Util....... 15c 


Food Mac’h’y & Chem..50c 
Foremost’ Dairies ....Q35c 
Formica Co. 
ie *Q25c 


Gen. Amer. Investors... 

Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Gen. Dynamics $2 pf..Q50c 
Gen. Foods $3.50 pf..Q87%c 
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Pay- 
able 
9-30 


10- 1 


10- 1 
10-10 
9-15 
9-25 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10-15 
10- 2 
9-22 
9-30 


9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
10-15 


10- 1 


10- 1 
9-30 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-14 


10- 1 
10- 2 
10-15 
11- 
11- 
10- 
10- 
11- 
10- 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-21 


12-21 
9-29 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-21 
9-30 


mee DO bo 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-25 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-22 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-19 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 9 
10-30 


of 


Record 


9-15 
9-10 


9-15 
9-25 
9-11 
9-11 
9-17 
9-17 


9-30 
9-11 
9- 8 
9-18 


9- 9 
9-15 
9-14 
9-11 
9-11 

49-17 


eo 
' 


i) 
— 


peepee 
Co 
NODrK hun + 


YY? 
. io 
cou 


9-11 
10- 9 
10- 9 

9-11 

9-15 
10- 9 

9-15 

9-10 

9-15 

9-15 

9-11 

9-11 

9-11 


12- 4 
9-22 
9-15 
9-18 
9-11 
9-18 


9-15 
9-15 
9-10 
9-19 
9-14 
9-14 
9-14 
9-15 
9-11 
9-18 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 

10- 2 


9-18 
9-18 
9-18 
10- 9 





Company 


Gen. Pub. Sve. $6 pf..Q$1.50 
Do $5. ee Whee. Q$1.37%4 
Do $4 Q$1 


Gen. Ry. Sie 
fe Q$1.25 
Gen. Realty & Util....Q15c 


General Time 
oo Q$1.06%4 
Gen. Tire 4%4% pf.Q$1.06% 
Do 33%4% 2nd pf...Q933%4 
Do 344% pi....... O81%4c 
Gliddings & Lewis 


Machine Tool ........ 40c 
Griesedieck Western 

eee 37%c 
Grand Union 

GE ka eeecia'e Q56%4c 
Gruen Watch ........ Q25c 
at 9 eee Q45c 
Helena Rubenstein ..... 25c 

i: fF. ero Q25c 
Heller (Walter E.)...Q30c 


Honolulu Gas Ltd...Q22%c 
Houston Natural Gas. .Q20c 

Do 
Houston Oil (Texas) .Q50c 


Howell El. Motors... .Q20c 
Hubbell (Harvey) . Shes 
Feet Woods .......5... 15¢ 
BE GOI nv nic on sccccs 5c 
Inter City Baking..... *20c 
i) SS See 25c 
Interlake Steamship ....50c 
Interstate Bakeries ...Q25c 
2. eee 50c 


Kansas-Nebraska Natu- 

ral Gas Q28e 
Kennametal Inc. ...... Q25c 
Kidde (Walter) 
Knott Hotels 


Laclede Gas ....... Q12%c 
Laclede Steel ........ Q80c 


Lake Shore Mines..... *10c 


Rammert Cee .n...... 37%4e 
Lamson Corp. ........ Q20c 
SD reer re 20c 


Long Island _— 
ing Po pf.. bets 
1 


. 2 are Q$1.25 
Louisville Gas & Elec..Q45c 
Do 5% pf......... Q$1.25 
to}. fee Q31%4c 
Lowenstein (M.) ....Q50c 
MT skuaeer en toeanks E10c 
Do 4%4% pf....... Q$1.06 
Marlin-Rockwell ..... Q25c 


McKee (Arthur G.)....60c 
Middle South Utilities. .35c 
Miller-Wohl .......... 10c 

Do 4%% pf....... Q56%c 
Molybdenum Corp. ... 
Montana-Dakota Utili- 

ties 4.50% pf...Q$1.12%c 
Montgomery Ward ...Q50c 
Moore Drop Forging. -Q20c 


Mountroy Ltd. ........ *15¢ 
pe ree Ql15c 
Nachman Corp. ........ 25c 
Nat’l Investors ....... Q10c 
National Linen Serv... .20c 


Newberry (J. J.) Co. 
SINFO. Dlincsccssss Q93H%c 


N. Y. & Honduras... .$1.00 
North. Natural Gas...Q45c 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 
Pabco Prod. 4% pf.....Q$1 
Pacific Coast Co. ....... $2 


Pay- 
able 
1l- 2 
11-2 
1l- 2 


10- 1 
9-30 


10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


9-29 
10- 1 


10-15 
10- 1 
10-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-11 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-25 
9-24 
9-30 
9-29 
9-30 
10-14 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


10- 1 
9-21 
10- 1 
9-19 
12- 1 
10- 1 
9-25 
12-15 
10-10 


9-30 
10- 1 


Hidrs. 





Company 
Pacific G. & El........ Q55c 
Pacthe Lightiig®: ......<. $1 
Do $4.75 pf. ...... Q$1.18 
Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Do $4.40 pf. ...... Q$1.10 
Pac. Public Service ....25c 


Pac. Tel. & Tel. ....Q$1.75 


eee QO$1.50 
(| ae Q25c 
Pies Ime. ....<...<. Ql5c 
Polaroid Corp. ..... Ql2 os 


Pratt & Lambert ....... 
Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber 
Radio Corp. $3.50 pf..Q87%4c 
Reliable Stores Q40c 


eereeee 


eee CN. is csc Q35c 
Royal Typewriter ....37%c 
Sangamo Electric ...Q37%c 
Sharon Steel .........- $1 
Sherwin-Williams 

ko had ain *Q25c 


Southern Canada Pr..*Q45c 
Sterling Drug 

pe Perr 87% 
Sun Life Assurance. .*Q75c 


Talcott (James) ..... Q20c 
Tappan Stove .......... 25c 
Thor Power Tool ....Q40c 
Tri-Continental Corp. .20c 


oS ae Q$1. 50 
Udylite Corp. 25c 
Union Twist Drill..... Q25c 
United Board & 

Carton 
U.S. Plywood Corp. 

334% pf. A....... QO93¥H%c 

Do 334% pf. B....Q93%c 
United Stockyards ....Q10c 

ep eee Q17%c 
United Utilities ...... Q25c 
Universal Pictures 

PC eS ere $1.06%4 
Victor Chemical 

Works 3%% pif.. One 
Visking Corp. ........ Q50c 


Wagner Baking ........ 15c 
West Penn Electric. ..Q55c 
West Penn Pr. 

OT ME, nc cscs Q$1.12% 

Do 4.20% pf. ..... Q$1.05 

Do 4.10% pf. ...Q$1.02% 
West Va. Pulp & 

PU 4 sha nencknnws 50c 
West Va. Water Sve...Q30c 
Western Grocers 

vo Le eee *Q50c 
Western Union Telg.....75c 
Weston (George) ...*Q25c 


Weyenberg Shoe...... Q50c 
Wheeling Steel 
Woodley Petroleum.Q12%c 


ae Q62%c 
Woodward Iron ...... 050c 
Dr eibaeeekks cds E50c 


Accumulations 

Associated Tel. & 
Tel. $4 Cl. A 
Riverside Cement 


$1.25 Cl. A 


Black & Decker........ 3% 
No. Amer. Acceptance. .3% 


Omissions 
National Co.; 





*Canadian currency.. 
rect date. E—Extra. 
annual, 


Pay- 


10-15 
11-16 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 

9-29 


10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-24 
10- 1 


9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10- 1 
9-30 


11-2 
11-16 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
9-26 


9-10 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10-15 

9-30 


i2- 1 


9-30 
9-10 
10- 1 
9-30 


10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


i0- 4 
9-21 


10-15 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-26 
0-26 


10- 4 


10-15 


9-30 
9-30 


Hidrs. 


9-15 
10-20 
9-18 
9-18 
9-18 
9-18 
9-15 
9-30 
9-11 
9-15 
9-15 
9-14 


9-14 
9-14 
9-23 
9-10 
9-25 
9-14 
9-16 


10- 9 
10-20 


9-16 
9-15 
9-15 
9- 5 
9-11 
9-18 
9-18 
10- 1 
9-15 


9- 1 


9-18 
9-18 
9-18 
9-18 
9-10 


11-16 


9-18 
9. 4 
9-18 
9-14 


9-18 
9-18 
9-18 


9-15 
9- 8 


9-15 
9-18 
9-10 
9-15 
9- 4 
9-15 
9-15 
9-14 
9-14 


9- 1 


9-29 


9-15 
9-15 


U. S. Smelting & Refining. 


tReprinted te show cor- 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi- 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Easy Washing Machine Corporation 





Great Northern Iron Ore Properties 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; established 1877. Office: 228 Spencer Street, 
Syracuse 1, New York. Annual meeting: First Thursday in June. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Combined ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘B’’, 2,800 


Capitalization: 

Se RO ONE, isk cdncsGoenn sek och eh Gabe enero atscoshkeseseeeeeee Non 
oe ee Ue a ee eer ye 57,240 oes 
Chane TS cena: OIE 10 ON) sg 5 6 css sia dese bcc cecceesses 442,761 shs 


*Class A has sole voting power; in all other respects class A and class 
B stocks are alike. 


Business: Manufactures electric clothes washing machines, 
ironers and gas and electric dryers. Plant at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has an annual capacity of 500,000 machines, sold under the 
trade names Hasy and Spindrier. In 1952, acquired Alliance 
Tool & Motor (small motors and record player and turn- 
tables, in Canada) and obtained license from O. A. Sutton 
Corp. to distribute air conditioners. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1953, $10.6 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.7 million; inventories, $6.2 million. Book value of 
combined classes A and B common stocks, $25.04 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1923-1930; 1934-1937; 1939 to 
date. 


Outlook: Business is highly competitive, with sales mainly 
dependent on new residence construction and availability 
of funds for consumer instalment loans. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 











EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... = $5.00 $4.92 $3.25 $5.61 $2.55 $3.45 *$1.05 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 2.00 1.75 1.50 2.25 1.25 1.50 0.90 
High (Am. Stk. Ex.) “a 13% 14% 11% 13% 16% 14% 165% 
Low (Am. Stk. Ex.). 6% 8% 5% 8% 11y 10% 13% 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.01 in like 1952 period. 
Seiberling Rubber Company 
incorporated: 1921, Delaware, succeeding an established business. Office: 
Central Tower Bldg., Akron 9, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Monday 
in April. Number of stockholders: Preferreds, 1,601; common, 2,058. 
Capitalization: 
ee ee ern re $2,617,800 
*Prior preferred stock 442% cum. prior ($100 par)............ 26,197 shs 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. Class ‘‘A” ($100 par)............46 18,792 shs 
CRE EE AE IED ov sen cb skbenecsad st06eessicangenceee 391,200 shs 
*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $102 through January 1, 
1955, $101 through January 1, 1958, $100 thereafter. j{Callable at $102. 
Business: Manufactures automobile tires, tubes, acces- 


sories, repair materials, rubber heels and soles, mats, etc. 
Tires and tubes for replacement purposes normally account 
for some 90% of annual revenues. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. 
1953, $10.0 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; 
tories, $8.8 million. Book value 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferreds to July, 1949, 
arrears on both preferreds cleared in 1950 (continued regular 
payments thereafter); on common, 1927-28; 1942-48 and 1951 
to date. 


Outlook: A smaller unit in a highly competitive industry, 
company lacks the diversification of larger rubber pro- 
ducers; thus, wide swings in operating results are character- 
istic, and likely to continue. 


Working capital June 30, 
cash, $2.0 million; inven- 
of common stock, $23.51 


Comment: Shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.01 $0.58 . 75 D$1.99 $5.26 $3.30 $1.48 *$1.07 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.50 0.25 None - None 1.00 1.00 0.75 


Seeeeerce eee 24% 16% 8% 6% 
wate ahew eee er 13% 6% 5% 4% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.09 in like 1952 period. 
change June, 1946; previously American Stock Exchange. 
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{High 18% 10% 14% 124% 
mg 5% ol 9% 9% 


tListed N. Y. Stock Ex- 
D—Delficit. 


Organized: 1906 as a Trust, consolidating certain former properties of 
Great Northern Railway Co. Main office: W-1481 First National Bank 
Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. Number of beneficial interest certificate 
holders: About 10,000. 

Capitalization: 

TENOR WONG obo bah wk Keees bone adageccd es sua’ conics vasdeethuairas Non 
Beneficial interest certificates—representing. a hy EO 1,500,000 4 


Business: Is in effect a trust, deriving income from divi- 
Gends of five wholly-owned and two 90.61% owned sub- 
sidiaries, and from interest, rentals and miscellaneous 
sources. Trust holdings, owned in fee, are in the Mesabi 
District of Minnesota and major steel companies are among 
the lessees. Contracts usually call for minimum payments 
which become advance royalties where actual takings are 
less. Iron ore shipments totaled 8.4 million gross tons in 
1952. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $4.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $4.0 million. Book value, $9.44 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1907-31 and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Limited remaining supply of high grade ore is a 
disadvantage pending further development of processes for 
commercially treating lower grade reserves. Earnings are 
partly protected against cyclical declines by minimum royal- 
ties specified in lease contracts. 


Comment: The principal interest in this stock is for its 
liberal speculative yield. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CERTIFICATES 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
fEarned per share... $1.24 $1.87 $1.91 $1.50 $1.51 $1.65 $1.69 sees 


tEarned per share... 0.54 0.99 1.00 1.08 1,19 1.32 1.26 ror 
TER. Bias. 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 *1,25 *1.50 *1.50 *1.50 *$1.50 
er ee ere 21 17 15% 14% 16 16% 16% 19% 
Re Gicxusasdatoanes 13% 12 12 115 12 13 13% 14% 
*Proportions non-taxable for Federal income peo 22.12%; 1948, 
19.26%; 1949, 28.35%; 1950, 23.35%; 1951-52, Te 62%. - ny Digntaee tAfter 


depletion. §Makes single payments in "December. 





The Horn & Hardart Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York Office: 600 West 50th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Approximate number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 700; common, 2,900. 


Capitalization: 


Sister OO I sbi oo capa gasine sase'si jh ornseeG a vaweeuuene pes $1,725,000 
*Proferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) ................cccceeee 27,521 shs 
ee Pee rrr re re ee 560,024 shs 


*Callable at $107.50 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 45 moderate-price restau- 
rants of the Automat type and 44 retail shops and 4 “day 
old shops” in Greater New York City. Company owns vari- 
ous parcels of New York City real estate and has numerous 
long term leases. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $564,205; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; inventories, 
$1.4 million. Book value of common stock, $20.92 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon, 1924 to date. 


Outlook: Business shows some cyclical variation and earn- 
ings reflect changes in cost-price relationships, but company 
should continue an above-average consistency among res- 
taurant chains. 


Comment: The preferred is inactive; the common a satis- 
tactory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. = 87 $8.02 $2.71 $2.39 $1.81 $1.07. $1.44 ° 
Dividends paid ..... -00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.00 $0.75 
High (Am, Stk. Ex.) a% 43 35% 34 34 32% 23% 28 
Low (Am, Stk. Ex.). 38% 33% 30% 30% 31 22% 17% 18 
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Celanese 








Concluded from page 5 


ficant that the company’s most recent 
expansion efforts have been in the 
growing fields of plastics and chem- 
icals. Celanese already has several 
thousand customers for its chemicals, 
and as the list expands it should 
serve as an important balance wheel 
for the more cyclical textile market. 

The company’s three divisions— 
textile, chemicals and plastics—oper- 
ate 12 plants in the United States, 
with operations extended into Can- 
ada, Mexico, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. All told, there are 22 manu- 
facturing plants in the Western 
Hemisphere plus research and de- 
velopment centers in Texas and New 
Jersey. Labor relations both at home 
and abroad have been stable and 
largely free from work stoppages in 
recent years. 

While Celanese spent $18 million 
last year on additional facilities, such 
expenditures will be limited this year 
to some $5 million. Finances are 
strong, with $29.5 million cash alone 
at December 31 last exceeding cur- 
rent liabilities by 1.7-to-1, while the 
working capital ratio stood at 4.8- 
to-1. 

The company’s common stock is 
currently selling around 23, which 
compares with a high of 58% in 1951 
and 515% last year. The firm’s recent 
difficulties appear rather fully dis- 
counted at present levels for the 
shares, from which the issue should 
be able to show significant recovery 
over the longer term. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 18: Amerada Petroleum; Ameri- 
can-Marietta; Southern California Edi- 
son; Terre Haute Malleable & Manu- 
facturing. 


Sept. 21: Brown Durrell; Caspers Tin 
Plate; Dixon (Jos.) Crucible; Steel 
Company of Canada; Sterchi Bros. 
Stores. 


Sept. 22: American Maize-Products; 
American Smelting & Refining; Best 
Foods; Cleveland Electric Illuminating; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber; Grayson-Rob- 
inson Stores; Green (H. L.) Company; 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1953 


cl iru 


TAX EXEMPT INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Truck Terminals ° 


Warehouses ° 


Manufacturing 


We will erect up to six million square feet of industrial space on a 
54-acre industrial tract with railroad sidings, on State Highway #1 
in Jersey City for lease to acceptable tenants or they may erect 


their own— 


TAX FREE buildings. 


L. N. Rosenbaum & Son 


‘Financing & Reorganizations © 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


Swe eee eee eee eee 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FISHERMANS INN 


FOR SAL QUINBY, VA. 


Modern Motel—Fishing Business 
$25,000.00 


6 acres of land in excellent condition. Ranch type 
bungalow in waylite block. 5 rooms and 2 bath- 
rooms. Youngstown kitchen. 

2 car garage, utility room, etc. 

Modern restaurant fully equipped with air con- 
ditioned dining room. Deep freeze, 2-oven gas 
cooker, Frigidaire, etc. 

6 cabins and 1 cottage, modern plumbing, only 
in use since May Ist until July, 1953. Equipped 
with showers, toilets, etc., electric heaters, card 
tables, ice boxes. 

Small ice house with coil and compressor. 

Dock for 40-ft. boat about 50 yds from front 
lawn with Government dredged channel leading 
out to the deep water and the Atlantic Ocean. 

A very nice sports fishing connection with 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

Reason for selling is ILL HEALTH. 
INSPECTION IS INVITED. 


Call or write: 
J. B. KING, Fishermans Inn, Quinby, Va. 
Tel.: Belle Haven 2-3221 











REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHOLD TOWNSHIP 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


20-acre waterfront estate; secluded. 800’ beach; 
5 acres of formal landscaping; brick Georgian 
residence; 4 master bedrooms, 3 servants bed- 
rooms. Moderate dredging of an existing inlet, 
would create a beautiful boat basin. Price $78,000. 
80 additional acres available. 

Att: W. W. Washburn 








East Marion, N. Y. Greenpoint 17-1014 





Hartford Electric Light; Haverhill Gas 
Light; Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice; Pittston Company; Quebec Power; 
Reading Company; Toledo Edison; 
United Milk Products; Warner Com- 
pany. 


Sept. 23: American Natural Gas; Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable; Brooklyn Union 
Gas; Commodore Hotel; Corn Products 
Refining; Detroit Steel Products; Do- 
minion Bridge; Elastic Stop Nut; Emer- 
son Radio & Phonograph; Gilbert 
(A.C.) Company; Hecht Company; 
Holly Sugar; Leslie Salt; Marshall Field 
& Company; Montana Power; Otis Ele- 
vator; Prentice (G. E.) Manufacturing; 
Public Service of Colorado; Rochester 
Gas & Electric; Seaboard Oil Company; 
Southwestern Public Service; Thermoid 
Company; Towle Manufacturing; Wash- 
ington Gas Light. 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW JERSEY 








BERGEN COUNTY, N. J. 


RAMSEY. Executive home on half acre plot. 
Exquisitely shrubbed 4-year-old custom-built 
ranch type bungalow. 74 ft. long. Every 
modern convenience including special solarium 
and separate secluded outdoor screened patio. 
Full cellar, 18x25 living room, 12 ft. bay 
window, fireplace, full dining room, 3 bed- 
rooms, extra lavatory, enclosed storage com- 
partment, large ventilated finished recreation 
room in attic, 2-car garage, best residential 
neighborhood, one of Bergen County’s finest 
homes. $47,500. 


THE SCHARF AGENCY 
Ramsey, N. J. 


RA 9-0600 or 9-1250 














VERMONT 





Beautifully Located in the Connecticut 
Valley 


90-acre country home, newly constructed in 1948, 
with many exceptional features. Large living room 
with fireplace, den-library of knotty-pine, master 
bedroom, bath and powder bar, electric kitchen, 
dining room, entrance hall, all on 1st floor; 2 bed- 
rooms, bath and cedar storage room on 2nd floor; 
circulating hot water heat, oil fired; garage, laundry, 
large shower stall in basement. Spacious grounds, 
nicely landscaped. Asking $27,500. Owner. 


LEON W. PARKHURST 
Ascutney, Vt. 





VIRGINIA 








IN OLD VIRGINIA 


Gentleman’s estate in the much sought after 
Farmington Country Club section of Albemarle 
County, 
minutes from the University of Virginia. A place 


Virginia. 15 minutes from club, 20 
of distinction and charm. Built by owners for 
their home 1939. 28 acres. Superb view Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Lovely grounds, high and 
shaded. Beautiful woods, stream. Flowers and 
fruit. Consult— 


GEORGE H. BARKLEY 
Court Square Charlottesville, Virginia 
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FREE BOOKLE 







Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
“The Case for Bank Stocks,’ discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work” and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Close Corporation — Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Sample Page ef Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 
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Financial Summary 














































































































—=— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —e> 270 
260 1 y 35-39 = 100 
INDEX OF van 260 
- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 7 
220 \ Federal Reserve Board a, V 250 
200 WA - 240 
180 \ —-7 230 
ks Ww 
160 v 220 
seas 1953 es 
1207943 1944 1985 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 AM J J A SO 
Trade Indicators — as ja. 
{Electric Output (KWH)..................-. 8,431 8,539 8,694 7,324 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 93.4 90.5 88.7 106.3 
ee. ee er 817,431 818,461 815,000 746,044 
a 1953 , 1952 
Aug.19 Aug. 26 Sept. 2 Sept. 3 
ies: SO oa cscccedss seen { Federal $39,734 $39,687 $40,064 $36,087 
{Commercial Loans......... Reserve 22,949 22,891 22,969 21,200 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,459 2,401 2,581 2,282 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,098 32,005 31,798 32,368 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 52,671 53,330 53,034 53,086 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,274 1,259 1,398 1,099 
Femamey de Corcmieiaicss 056s ccdeevswntsnensns 30,143 30,105 30,240 29,391 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. ftEstimated. 


Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 














Closing Dow-Jones r 1953- \ poo 1953-—-- 
Averages: Sept.2 Sept.3 Sept.4 Sept.5 Sept. 7 Sept. 8 High Low 
30 Industrials. 263.96 263.61 264.34 | | 265.42 293.79 261.22 
20 Railroads .. 97.14 9665 9693 Ex- Ex- 97.14 112.21 95.63 
15 Utilities ... 49.55 49.62 49.71 change change 49.82 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks 102.38 102.18 102.45 Closed Closed 102.77 113.96 101.39 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept.2 Sept.3 Sept.4 Sept. Sept.7 Sept. 8 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,110 900 770 | 740 
MNES {TR cxotdaeescanncsaxs 1,090 1,043 1,018 991 
Number of Advances........... 636 271 497 | 427 
Number of Declines............ 220 497 243 Ex- Ex- 306 
Number Unchanged............ 234 275 278 change change 258 
POE TE ob caate tates ceeds 2 3 1 Closed Closed 4 
STINE Gi Secs e ay nes 55 62 45 | | 42 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 95.00 9493 94.90 | 94.88 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,190 $2,400 $1,580 $1,950 
P 1953— . c 1953 * 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug.5 Aug.12 <Aug.19 Aug.26 Sept.2 High Low 
ee 3.207% 3.209% 3.219% 3.253% 3.266% 3.408% 3.002% 
es aus a's ati ang De ane 3.563 3.559 3.559 3.580 3.583 3.668 3.325 
ere pine Sewers: 3.800 3.795 3.798 3.822 3.835 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.85 5.83 5.95 6.08 6.15 6.15 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 5.95 6.00 6.20 6.37 6.56 6.56 5.43 
20 Utilities ......... 5.42 5.39 5.43 5.46 5.55 5.73 5.04 
OD Sethe sc co kc ccas 5.79 5.78 5.89 6.00 6.08 6.08 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 8, 1953 


Shares ———Closing———, 

Traded Sept. 1 Sept. 8 
American Telephone & Telegraph....... 52,400 154% 155% 
Admatral Corporation <i sc cscs ccc vcscas 36,200 24% 27% 
Pe ee. a re 32,700 22 23% 
CE NE 6 fice eatenntc Makes 28,700 555% 56 
ee a ere eo 27,800 35% 35% 
SE III gk shins eainivaina x eaalialegs 27,400 22% 22% 
Southern Pacific Company............... 26,900 39 3914 
New York Central Railroad.............. 26,000 21% 22% 
United States. [iceter occas css cccsscie oh. 25,000 15 16% 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...............5.. 24,400 1954 20 


Net 
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Directory of Annual Report 

Counsel and Processors Pregetes ta Report 

_—— peu: Awards 

» 
Number 
Weston Smith 
INDEPENDENT BOARD OF JUDGES : 
CHAIRMAN: ACCOUNTING ASPECTS: October 28, 1953 
DR. PIERRE R. BRETEY RICHARD C, LYTLE 
Editor 

The Analysts Journal sae ene 


FINANCIAL JOURNALISM: 
Prego ggg Ee ee al 


PE ona 2 Reta” 





Financial Analysts 


Rape, a ase FINANCIAL WORLD 


Annual Report Awards Banquet 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
NEW YORK CITY 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1953 




























































































